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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


SCIENCE OR ART? 

Educational procedure, we are told, is 
yrowing more and more ‘‘scientific.’? We 
are rapidly discarding merely empirical 
methods and are attaining to those that are 
precise, objective, and verifiable. That the 
coming of science into education has meant 
immense gain no one will attempt to deny. 
There is, however, danger that certain dis- 
tinctions with regard to it will be obscured. 
Some of its most ardent devotees plainly 
fail to recognize these distinctions and are 
consequently endangering the future of the 
whole scientific movement. 

Every art has its science. Painters talk 
of the grammar of colors. Musicians must 
study harmony. There is a theory of pub- 
lie speaking and also of journalism. The 
tennis player does well to master the litera- 
ture of his subject. But knowledge of per- 
spective never made a painter nor mastery 
of the ‘‘science of discourse’’ a persuasive 
speaker. Great baseball players often grad- 
uate from corner lots and leaders of men 
frequently rise from obscurity. 

The fact is that in all arts there is a pre- 
dominantly personal element; the thing 

reated is the expression of the artist’s 
own personality. He puts himself into it, 
with a result different in some respects 
from that which any other could have 


achieved. This fact the standardizers tend 
to forget. Having found scientific investi- 
gation useful in gathering facts to guide 
teachers and supervisors in choosing edu- 
cational procedures, they are eager to have 
practical workers not only seek facts but 
substitute ‘‘exact’’ procedures for per- 
sonal ones. 

Here is where the danger lies. Human 
beings cannot be dealt with as though they 
were mere commodities. Each individual 
is different and differs from time to time. 
Education consists in action and reaction. 
The teacher must shape his conduct accord- 
ing to the responses that he obtains, and 
these can never be accurately predicted. 
In large measure, moreover, the work of 
the supervisor is essentially that of teach- 
ing, of helping to bring about desirable 
changes in others. Education as a socio- 
logical or economic science is one thing; 
education as the art of influencing human 
behavior so as to lead to desirable growth 
is another. No possible good can come 
from obscuring that distinction. 

On the contrary, much harm will flow 
from it. For one thing, teaching the art 
of education may be neglected in favor of 
scientific studies, even in the case of those 
who are setting out to be the companions 
of children and youth. This tendency is 
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already apparent in schools of education. 
Closely allied to this is the tendency to re- 
ward those who show a mastery of precise 
methods of research rather than those who 
can exert social power and influence—in 
other words, can teach. Worship of the 
Ph.D. obtained according to the traditional 
German method is now too common to at- 
tract attention. Yet the possession of this 
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degree is no assurance that its holder js 
fitted to work either in a school or in, 
system of schools. Scientific training js | 
indispensable for much of the work of 
education, but for teachers and supervisors 
generally it can supply only the ground. 
work of their art. A teacher must stil] 
be something more than an adding 
machine. J. F. 4H. 


RELATIVE VALUES OF READING AND OUTLINING 
AS METHODS OF STUDY 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


The recent growth of interest in the 
technique of study suggests the importance 
of actual research to determine what are 
the relative values of different methods of 
studying. This article reports results of 
experiments involving a total of 346 college 
students and designed to show whether it is 
better to outline or to read a lesson in 
order to prepare for a test on it. 

A very important limitation of these 
experiments was that they all involved 
measurement of results immediately after 
the studying took place. The writer hopes 
to conduct further investigations to com- 
pare reading and outlining as to perma- 
nency of results, and also to evaluate the 
use of the outlines after they have been 
made. 

Two types of experiments have been con- 
ducted, the first being the time-limit type 
and the second, the work-limit type. Both 
types have been used in order to get mutu- 
ally supplementary lines of evidence upon 
the time factor involved in outlining as 
compared with reading. The results of 
the first, or time-limit, experiment were 
measured by the essay type of test, in 
which the number of points recalled deter- 


mined the score, and the rate-of-study fae. 
tor was measured in terms of number of 
eolumn inches read during the time al- 
lowed. In the second type, or work-limit 
experiments, results were measured both 
by an essay test and a true-false test, and 
the time was recorded by each student 
when he completed his reading or out- 
lining. 

Conditions and irrelevant factors were 
controlled as carefully as circumstances 
would permit. Groups were equated ac- 
cording to intelligence test scores in the 
smaller classes, and by random chance in 
the larger classes. The bias of the experi- 
menter was eliminated in scoring the essay 
tests by obscuring the names and shuffling 
papers from all groups into one miscel- 
laneous pile for grading. Pupil interest 
and effort were equated by urging each to 
do his best by the method he was employ- 
ing, and by appealing to his interest in 
research. All students worked in the same 
room at the same time, under the direct 
observation and supervision of the experi- 
menter. The amount of previous training 
and experience in outlining varied for the 
different groups, but may be considered as 
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typical of college students in general, since 
the subjects ranged from freshmen to 
graduates, with juniors and seniors in the 
majority. 

The material used for study was selected 
to be representative of college textbook 
matter. In the first set of experiments re- 
prints of an article on the League of Na- 
tions! were used, and in the second set 
of experiments reprints on Training Re- 
search Workers? were studied. 

In the first three experiments the time 
allowed for study was ten, twelve, and 
fifteen minutes, respectively, and in the 
second experiments each person completed 
the reading once, reading twice, or out- 
lining of an article of approximately 2000 
words. 

Directions for outlining were that ap- 
proximately one point per paragraph 
should be written, and that these points 
should be grouped under heads and sub- 
heads as their logical relations seemed to 
justify. Directions regarding reading were 
simply that there should be no skipping 
and skimming, and no stopping to under- 
line or record notes. 

Table I gives a condensed summary of 
the results of the three time-limit experi- 
ments in terms of scores on the essay tests. 
A glance at the experimental coefficients 
(EC) * reveals that there is not a signifi- 
eant difference in any of the three ex- 
periments. Such slight differences as exist 
occur twice in favor of outlining and once 
in favor of reading. In other words, it 
appears that about as many ideas are 
gained by outlining a small portion of the 
article as by reading a larger amount of it. 

Table II shows the comparative rates of 
reading and outlining in terms of column 
inches read during the time allowed. It is 


seen that there is a significant difference 
each time in favor of the reading, as we 
should expect. Comparison of the means 
shows that those who outlined covered ap- 
proximately one-half as much space as 
those who read. 

Table III shows results for the two work- 
limit experiments separately and also when 
combined into one computation, as regards 
the results on the essay test. The most 
striking fact revealed is that there is no 
significant difference between reading once, 
reading twice, and outlining as regards re- 
sults. The methods are so nearly tied that 
it would appear to be about as well to 
read twice as to outline, and almost as well 
to read once as to do either. Figure 1 
shows the facts graphically, for both ex- 
periments combined, by means of percentile 
curves, making it quite clear that no im- 
portant differences exist. 

Lest the lack of significant differences 
might be attributed to the use of the essay- 
type test, the true-false test was also used 
for these experiments. The results are 
shown in Table IV, and are clearly com- 
parable to the essay test results shown in 
Table III. A new feature is added here, 
however, namely, the results for the ‘‘no- 
study’’ group. This was a class of stu- 
dents comparable to those who engaged in 
the experiment, to whom the test was given 
without opportunity to read the article at 
all. This gives us a ‘‘zero point,’’ or a 
standard by which to judge the absolute 
as well as the relative gains due to the 
three respective methods of studying. The 
facts for Table IV are presented graphic- 
ally in Figure 2, which shows clearly that 
each of the methods has resulted in con- 
siderable gain in knowledge but that the 
gains are almost equal. 


* Fosdick, Raymond B., ‘‘The League of Nations Is Alive.’’ Atlantic Monthly, June, 1920. 

* Crawford, C. C., ‘‘Training Research Workers.’’ Journal of Educational Research, May, 1926. 

* These computations are after the models in McCall’s How to Experiment in Education. An EC of 
1.00, or practical certainty, results when a difference is 2.78 times its standard deviation. 
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TaBLe I 
CoMPARISON OF OUTLINING AND READING AS TO Essay Test Scores IN THREE TimMe-Limit Experiments 

















Outlining Reading Comparison 
Experiment 
No 
N*; M SD |SDM| N M SD |SDM; D SDD | EC 
eee ee 15 | 4.538 | 2.45] .68 | 15 | 4.40 | 2.43 | .67 .13 95 0 
| Serer 43 | 2.86 | 1.67 | .26 | 43] 3.09 | 1.58] .24 J-— .23 .3d —.2 
re 32 | 4.47 | 2.07] .37 | 32] 3.38 | 2.15] .38 1.09 .53 am 






































* Key to symbols: 
N—Number of subjects. 
M—Mean, or average, score. 
SD—Standard deviation of the scores. 


SDM—Standard deviation of the mean. 

D—Difference, or M; — M2. 

SDD—Standard deviation ‘of the difference. 
EC—Experimental coefficient. 





TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF OUTLINING AND READING As TO NUMBER OF COLUMN INCHES STUDIED IN THREE TIME- 
Limit EXPERIMENTS 











Outlining Reading Comparison 
Experiment 
No. 
N M SD |SDM]|N M SD |SDM D SDD | EC 
ERA OER ca 15 | 34.33 | 10.0 | 2.78 | 15 | 59.00 | 21.2 | 5.90 |}—24.67; 6.50 |-1.4 
iss athaaieatd 43 | 39.42 | 25.5 | 3.89 | 43 | 74.77 | 23.2 | 3.54 ]—35.35) 5.25 |-—2.4 
MRE ters aia, huskies. bun 32 | 50.31 | 20.2 | 3.60 | 32 | 77.19 | 21.5 | 3.80 |}—26.88) 5.23 |-—1.8 






































Table V presents data regarding the 
time required for reading once, reading 
twice, and outlining, and shows that read- 
ing twice takes slightly less than twice the 
time for reading once, and that outlining 
takes more than twice as long as reading 
once. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Three time-limit experiments failed to 
show significant differences between read- 
ing and outlining as to number of ideas 
recalled and reproduced in the essay 
test. 

2. Two work-limit experiments revealed 
that reading twice and outlining were al- 


most exactly equal and that neither of 
these was significantly better than reading 
once, as measured by the essay test. 

3. The work-limit experiments showed 
exactly the same results when measured 
by the true-false test as when measured by 
the essay test. 

4. The lack of significant differences be- 
tween the three methods is not due to a 
lack of learning by any of them, since 
each method reveals significant superior- 
ity over the results of the ‘‘no-study”’ 
group. 

5. Outlining requires approximately 
twice as much time as reading once, and 
slightly more time than reading twice. 
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TABLE Ill PER CENT 
CoMPARISON OF OUTLINING, READING TWICE, AND ‘ ee 
READING ONCE as TO Essay Test Scores IN Two eg 
Work-Limit ExPERIMENTS . gs 
o oe 
W fs 
. * Lig 
Experiment Method n|m_| sp Ispm 0! wa 
No. of study 0 Ps 
0. y, 
aor Z 
” Z 
3 22 | 3.09 | 1.54 | .34 Ww a 
IV 2 20 | 3.35 | 1.47 | .34 tite . 
1 21 | 2.90 | 1.24] .28 r oe 
nil 
3 25 | 3.16 | 1.49 | .30 o fy me Datiintns 
V 2 | 24] 3.08)1.45] .30 © |; Bee 
1 19 | 2.68 | 1.22 | .30 aS 
° = zo 50 oe a 5c io ae 70 8° 90 «1900 
3 47 | 3.13 | 1.55 | .24 ; 
Figure 1.—PercentiLe Curves CoMPARING 
IV-V (com- 2 44 | 3.20 43 | .22 ReEapinG OncE, READING TwIce, AND OvuT- 
bined) 1 40 | 2.80 | 1.21 | .19 LINING AS TO Essay Trest RESULTS. 
PER CENT 
19 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
COMPARISONS 
Experiment Method D spp | EC 
No. compared 
3 vs 2 — .26 .48 —.2 
IV 3 vs 1 .19 .44 2 
2 vs 1 .45 44 4 
3 vs 2 08 | .42 1 126 = tes... 
V 3 vs 2 .48 .42 4 525 cooee ware Once 
2 vs 1 40 | .42 a —=| Se Seeey 
22 
3 vs 2 — .07 32 —.1 2 
IV-V (com-| 3 vs 1 .33 | .31 4 che Ee ae | 
bined) 2vs1 .40| .29 5 PER CENT —- 
Figure 2.—PEeRcENTILE Curves CoMPARING 

















ReEap1nG Once, Reapine Twice, OuTLINING, 
AND No Srupy as To True-Fatse Test 
RESULTs. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FINDINGS 1. The criterion in these experiments has 

Such a startling fact as that one read- been immediate results, measured by tests 

ing is about as good as two readings or es following directly after the study period. 

outlining deserves special consideration. Tests at a later time might tell a different 
Without any attempt at finality, the fol- any, 

lowing considerations are offered as perti- 2. These experiments do not take into 

nent to the situation here revealed: account the results of using outlines after 


_ * Methods are numbered as follows: 3 for outlin- 
ing, 2 for reading twice, 1 for reading once. 
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they have been made. They may conceiv- 
ably be so valuable after they are once 
made as to warrant their being made in 
spite of their lack of initial returns. 

3. The two readings in these experiments 
were done at one sitting. Possibly two 
readings separated by a twenty-four-hour 
interval would yield greater returns, as 
might also the reading at one sitting fol- 
lowed by preparation of the outline after 
an interval of time. 

4. These findings are consistent with the 
results of previous investigations in two 
particulars, as follows: (a) The present 
writer found * that taking notes on lectures 
resulted in no significant advantage im- 
mediately, but that the results of notes 
were appreciable after a period of time; 
(b) The investigations of Carter V. Good 5 
have tended to favor extensive reading of 
many books as contrasted with intensive 
study of a few. 


TaBLe IV 


CoMPARISON OF OUTLINING, READING TwicE, REap- 
ING ONCE, AND No Stupy as To Trus&-Fautse TEst 
Scores In Two WorkK-Limit EXPERIMENTS 























Experiment} Method* 
\ sD} 
No. | ofstudy|™ | M | 8D |SDM 
3 22 | 35.41) 3.40 | .74 
IV 2 20 | 36.08) 3.40 | .77 
1 21 | 34.05) 3.60 | .81 
0 35 | 29.46] 3.72 | .63 
3 25 | 36.67] 2.53 | .52 
V 2 24 | 36.42) 2.69 | .56 
1 19 | 36.16) 2.16 | .52 
9 29.46] 3.72 | .63 
3 47 | 36.06) 3.04 | .44 
IV-V (com- 2 44 | 36.20) 3.03 | .46 
bined) 1 40 | 35.05) 3.15 | .50 
0 35 | 29.46) 3.72 | .63 
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COMPARISONS 
Experiment} Methods D SDD | EC 
3 vs 2 — .64 | 1.07 — .2 
3 vs l 1.36 | 1.09 4 
IV 3 vs 0 5.95 | 1.02 2.1 
2 vs 1 2.00 | 1.12 6 
2 vs 0 6.59 | 1.04 2.3 
1 vs 0 4.59 | 1.03 1.6 
3 vs 2 20 .76 m | 
3 vs 1 51 74 3 
V 3 vs 0 7.2) .82 3.2 
2 vs 1 .26 .76 | 
2vs0 6.96 84 3.0 
1 vs 0 6.70 .82 2.9 
3 vs 2 -—- .14 .64 -— .l 
3 vs 1 1.01 .67 Oo 
IV-V (com- 3 vs 0 6.60 .78 3.0 
bined) 2vsl 1.15 .67 6 
2 vs 0 6.74 .78 3.1 
l vs 0 5.59 .82 2.5 

















* Methods are numbered as follows: 3 for outlin- 
ing, 2 for reading twice, 1 for reading once, and 0 
for no study. 


TABLE V 


CoMPARISON OF OUTLINING, READING TWICE, AND 
READING ONCE AS TO TIME IN MINUTES REQUIRED 
In Two WorkK-Limit EXPERIMENTS 

















Experiment| Method* | ._ n , 
No. of study nN] ™ D> poe 
3 22 | 18.4 | 6.80 |1.48 
IV 2 20 | 13.0 | 4.20 | .97 
1 21 8.1 | 2.07 | .46 
3 25 | 18.1 | 3.81 | .78 
V 2 24 | 13.5 | 4.13 | .86 
1 19 7.8 | 1.46 | .35 
3 47 | 18.2 | 4.90 | .71 
IV-V (com- 2 44 | 13.3 | 4.30 | .65 
bined) 1 40 | 8.0} 1.80] .28 




















‘Crawford, C. C., ‘‘Some Experimental Studies of the Results of College Note-taking.’’ Journal of 


Educational Research, December, 1925. 


® Good, Carter V., The Supplementary Reading Assignment. 


Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1927. 











THE FALLACY OF GENERAL TECHNIQUES 


J. P. WYNNE 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


In our method books in education are 
found a number of methods or techniques 
that are conceived as applicable to some 
limited field of education. In fact, the 
ordinary textbook in educational method 
today is almost confined to descriptions of 
such techniques. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is (1) to indicate the meaning and 
origin of these generalized techniques; (2) 
to point out the difficulties involved in 
their practical application; (3) to show 
their lack of a theoretical foundation in 
psychology ; and (4) to suggest a means of 
integration. 


MEANING AND ORIGIN 


In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the formal steps, including prepara- 
tion, presentation, organization, generaliza- 
tion, and application, were formulated on 
the basis of the Herbartian psychology and 
imported into this country. These steps 
or principles were conceived by their au- 
thors as applicable to all instruction. 
About the same time Professor William 
James formulated, on the basis of his psy- 
chology, the laws of habit formation in- 
cluding in brief (1) focalization of atten- 
tion, or strong initiation, (2) repetition, 
(3) avoidance of exceptions, and (4) per- 
formance of gratuitous work. These prin- 
ciples of habit formation were conceived 
by James and by some others as applica- 
ble to all instruction just as were the 
formal steps established on the basis of the 
Herbartian psychology. The psychology 
of James obviously undermined the fun- 


damental basis of the psychology of Her- 
bart and integrated the valid elements of 
that system into the new system. Con- 
sistency required then that those who ac- 
cepted the psychology of James also ac- 
cept his principles of method. Some 
students did show this consistency. How- 
ever, just as mixtures require less genius 
than compounds in the physical sciences, 
so eclecticism requires less genius than in- 
tegration in the social sciences. Since there 
are more students intellectually capable of 
eclecticism than there are those who are 
capable of making integrations, it was ap- 
parently inevitable that the eclectic pro- 
cedure should prevail. 

This is exactly what happened. No 
sooner had the laws of habit formation 
become known than students were con- 
fronted both with these and with the five 
formal steps that were already in the field. 
The solution could apparently be made in 
one of four ways. First, the principles of 
Herbart might have been incorporated in 
the laws of habit formation. Second, the 
laws of habit formation might have been 
applied in certain subjects or courses and 
the formal steps applied in other subjects 
or courses. Third, one or the other of 
these formulations might have been em- 
ployed without reference to the other for- 
mulation. Fourth, the laws of habit might 
be applied to certain aspects and the for- 
mal steps applied to other aspects in the 
same field. The first course was adopted 
by only a few students. The second course 
was probably not adopted by anybody. 
The third course was apparently adopted 
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in Europe, especially in Germany and Eng- 
land where the five formal steps have pre- 
vailed with little reference to the laws of 
habit as stated by James. In this country 
the fourth course has usually been fol- 
lowed. Rowe differentiated, to his own 
satisfaction, ideas and habits. The five 
formal steps were dubbed by him as the 
technique for the teaching of ideas, and 
the laws of habit formation as more ex- 
plicitly stated by himself and others were 
labeled as the technique for the develop- 
ment of habits. We thus had two tech- 
niques or sets of principles that every 
teacher should master—one for the teach- 
ing of ideas and the other for the teaching 
of habits. Both the habitual and the in- 
tellectual phases of experience had been 
considered in psychological textbooks. A 
drill lesson had been organized correspond- 
ing to the habit phase of experience. This 
drill lesson was now combined with the 
technique of habit formation and called 
the drill technique. In the meantime, Pro- 
fessor Bagley saw a chance of dividing the 
five formal steps into two types of lessons 
or techniques. The first steps of the Her- 
bartian formula were then defined as the 
inductive lesson and the last steps were 
developed into the technique of the deduc- 
tive lesson. Thus was begun the develop- 
ment of generalized techniques without any 
recognized principles of general applica- 
tion. 

Two further formulations were soon de- 
veloped that apparently should have over- 
come this isolation of techniques. In 1909 
two significant books in education were 
published—Dewey’s How We Think and 
MeMurry’s How to Study and Teaching 
How to Study. At that time thinking was 
a dominant subject in psychological text- 
books and was given added interest by the 
movement in the biological sciences ac- 
cording to which every factor of life must 
be accounted for on the basis of its use- 
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fulness from the standpoint of evolution. 
Dewey, therefore, being a philosopher and 
also a student of education, considered the 
topic that was outstanding in current the- 
oretical discussions with reference to its 
application in teaching. He showed the 
principles of teaching derived from his 
conception of thinking and showed how his 
formulation integrated the valid elements 
in the Herbartian formulation. McMurry, 
on the other hand, was more of a practical 
school man than a philosopher, and sensed 
the need for greater ability in their inde. 
pendent study on the part of both children 
and teachers. He was also a student of 
the psychology of Herbart and the psy- 
chology of James. His eight factors of 
study were formulated for the guidance 
of teachers in all fields of education. Me- 
Murry apparently did justice to both 
James and Herbart. His organization was 
practically consistent also with the prin- 
ciples of Dewey. Still his principles were 
not so definitely connected with a concep- 
tion of experience as in the case of these 
more philosophical formulations. 

The development of generalized tech- 
niques had then gone too far to be over- 
come by the work of either Dewey or Me- 
Murry. Soon the principles of Dewey 
were defined in method textbooks as an- 
other technique, limited to problem solving, 
and placed on an equal footing with the 
drill technique, the inductive lesson, and 
the deductive lesson. The principles of 
study were also conceived as limited largely 
to the study period and labeled as study 
technique or incorporated with the study 
lesson that had been developed by Hins- 
dale and others. 

In the meantime, the appreciation les 
son or technique was developed. On the 
practical side this formulation seems 10 
be a response to a recognition of the beau- 
tiful in commercial and industrial work 
that had found expression in the industrial 
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education and manual training movements. 
On the theoretical side a better under- 
standing had been developed as regards 
the emotional and feeling aspects of ex- 
perience. In this country such a tech- 
nique was early recognized by Strayer and 
Earhart. Later Professor Hayward of 
England, under the stimulation of Profes- 
sor Bagley, developed the appreciation les- 
son which he considered applicable in many 
fields. It is interesting to note that this 
technique was little more than a discussion 
of the five formal steps as applied in the 
teaching of literature. 

A few years later the socialized recita- 
tion was developed. On the practical side 
it represents a reaction against the de- 
velopment of the individualistic traits of 
competition and selfishness. On the theo- 
retical side it consists in a more explicit 
statement of the theory of education as a 
social process. In the formulation of prin- 
ciples were utilized the findings of the new 
social psychology that was being developed. 
By some these formulations were considered 
principles of teaching of general applica- 
tion, and by others as techniques to be 
employed under certain conditions. This 
latter conception has prevailed in certain 
method textbooks. 

We thus had developed a large number 
of techniques conceived as applicable to 
certain types of subject matter or phases 
of experience. But there were no guiding 
principles found to be of general applica- 
tion and accepted by students of educa- 
tion in general. In the meantime, the in- 
stinct psychology had reached maturity 
and the laws of habit had been revised by 
Thorndike, on the basis of experimental 
evidence, into the laws of learning of gen- 
eral application. This new psychology 
Seemed to supply a basis of integration 
and of development of general principles 
of method that all could accept. The first 
step in this direction was taken by Wilson, 


F. M. and G. M., in The Motivation of 
School Work, in 1916. But motivation and 
interests are hard to distinguish in mean- 
ing and both are capable of two or three 
interpretations. Consequently, the success 
of motivation as a principle has not met 
the expectations of its authors. In 1918, 
Dr. Kilpatrick formulated the principles 
of purposeful activity and christened the 
formulation as the project method. The 
authors of general method books consisting 
of the series of techniques generally ob- 
jected to the application of the term proj- 
ect to the whole field of education, and 
incorporated the formulation of purpose- 
ful activity in their method books as a 
technique along with other techniques. 

We now have a large number of gener- 
alized techniques conceived as applicable 
to certain types of subject matter. By 
implication, at least, there are no general 
principles of method. In fact some stu- 
dents go so far as to deny the possibility of 
any general method at all. This leads us 
to the second point of considering the con- 
sequences of the development of techniques 
without guiding principles of general ap- 
plication. 


DIFFICULTIES IN GENERAL APPLICATION 


The application of such techniques must 
lead to inconsistencies and confusion in 
practice. First, according to the implica- 
tions or expressed statements of the authors 
of method textbooks, these general tech- 
niques should be selected by the teacher 
and employed as occasion demands. The 
great difficulty involved in such a recom- 
mendation is the lack of guiding princi- 
ples by which the teacher can tell what 
the occasion demands. The reply would 
doubtless be to use common sense. But 
common sense varies from person to person 
and teachers are no exception to the rule. 

Second, we have such statements as this 
coming from recognized students and teach- 
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ers: ‘‘In childhood habits are of primary 
importance.’’ (This is a statement offered 
in a false and true test given by a most 
capable supervisor and considered as true.) 
Does this mean that we should employ the 
drill technique with children more often 
than the other techniques? We read, in a 
discussion of method by two recognized 
students of education, that method in the 
secondary school is quite different from 
what it is in the elementary school. Does 
this mean that we should employ the prob- 
lem technique in the secondary school and 
neglect it in the lower grades? Such a 
conception of using one type of technique, 
as drill, in the lower grades and another 
type of technique, as problem solving, in 
the high school is contradictory to the best 
psychological knowledge we have at the 
present time, unless habits acquired in 
drill and traits developed by other tech- 
niques are the same sort of thing. If they 
are the same sort of thing, a distinction in 
techniques is a fallacy. In other words, 
the technique for drill is identical with 
other techniques in principle. In such a 
case the difference is merely one of particu- 
lar devices. What then could be more 
confusing and perplexing than a long list 
of techniques when in reality they are the 
same thing only worded differently ? 
Again, in any given school situation are 
to be found all of the types of subject 
matter to which these various techniques 
are thought to correspond. How does the 
teacher know which type of technique to 
employ? If the technique adapted to one 
type of subject matter is employed, what 
about the several other types of subject 
matter involved? Are they to be neglected 
entirely? Will the type of technique in- 
volved take care of the other learnings 
that are going on simultaneously? If so, 
then the technique in question becomes a 
technique not of any particular subject 
matter but of all subject matter, It then 
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is not a technique at all but a principle of 
procedure of general application. But in 
ease it should be derived from a false psy. 
chology, its employment would do violence 
to the whole experience of the pupil. Now 
many of our so-called techniques are based 
upon different systems of psychology. The 
logical inference would be that we should 
apply one sort of psychology to teaching 
at one time and other sorts at other times, 
If this is a valid conclusion, it seems that 
our whole procedure in teaching on the 
basis of general techniques means little 
more than muddle and confusion for teach- 
ers and dissipation of energy for pupils. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FALLACY OF GENERAL 
TECHNIQUES 


The notion of general techniques as an 
exclusive foundation of general method is 
based upon a fallacious conception of psy- 
chology. In the first place, there are no 
particular activities that can be distin- 
guished as habit and opposed to thinking, 
appreciation, purposeful activity, or social 
behavior. These are aspects of experience 
and are not different sorts of activity in 
the same sense in which running and read- 
ing are different. In other words, they do 
not refer to any different kinds of activity 
on the part of the pupil. They are as- 
pects of experience that may be distin- 
guished through introspection. They are 
all present in any conscious response what- 
ever. Why, then, should some responses 
be considered as forming habits and others 
as developing ideas? This is in contradic- 
tion not only to our present psychology 
but also to any system of psychology 
developed since the days of the facul- 
ties. 

There were no specific acts of behavior 
worthy of consideration by the teacher that 
were not conceived as included in the as- 
sociation psychology of Herbart. There 
were no specific acts of behavior outside 
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habit-forming in the psychology of James. 
There were no specific responses outside 
of thinking as understood by Dewey. Then 
what is the basis of techniques correspond- 
ing to such aspects of life? The only 
basis available is a type of psychology text- 
book that is gradually disappearing. In 
these books are found chapters on habit, 
memory, reasoning, feeling, ete. Of course, 
if these chapters represent different types 
of behavior that can be differentiated, then 
we might consider the development of tech- 
niques corresponding to each of them. But 
this is not the view of recognized psycholo- 
gists who are responsible for such text- 
books. Habit, thinking, feeling, willing, 
and the like are conceived merely as 
aspects of experience. Otherwise, such 
psychology would be worse than the faculty 
psychology according to which even facul- 
ties represented the manifestations of 
powers that were unified in a single 
process. 

But even this psychology, which might 
be erroneously considered by some as sup- 
plying a foundation to general techniques, 
is now on the decline. The custom of clas- 
sifying behavior in opposed categories of 
instincts and habits is gradually breaking 
down. The importance of such distinctions 
as memory, imagination, and reasoning is 
being minimized. In fact, the distinct sig- 
nificance of consciousness or thought itself 
is being questioned. On the other hand, 
every response is considered as an activity 
involving the whole organism. If this point 
of view should prevail, and every sign points 
in this direction, the only general tech- 
nique for which a psychological founda- 
tion could be discovered would be one cor- 
responding to the behavior of the organism 
as a whole. Of course spelling would be 
somewhat different from playing the piano. 
In the one case certain combinations should 
be made. In the other case other com- 


binations should be made. Just what these 
combinations should be may be scientifi- 
cally determined in each ease. Such com- 
binations have been and should continue 
to be worked out in all the school sub- 
jects. 

But there are no separate techniques cor- 
responding to habit, thinking, feeling, pur- 
pose, and the like, possible for the simple 
reason that there are no such things as 
habit, thinking, feeling, purpose, and the 
like as distinct forms of behavior, as there 
is in the case of typewriting, or trans- 
lating Latin, for instance. We need 
general principles of method developed on 
the basis of the conception of behavior as 
the activities of the organism as a whole, 
and techniques or devices to be observed 
in the different school subjects. Such gen- 
eral principles of method and special meth- 
ods should be used at one and the same 
time and should supplement one another 
in practical instruction; and the follow- 
ing of general techniques as a substitute 
for general method should be entirely 
abandoned. 


BASIS OF INTEGRATION 


The chasing down and exposing of the 
fallacy of the conception of generalized 
techniques apparently ought to be suffi- 
cient to bring about its immediate aban- 
donment. But such good fortune is not 
likely to be the lot of the teaching pro- 
fession for many years to come. When a 
way of thinking or speaking has once be- 
come established through a long process of 
study, it cannot be given up all at once. 
It takes time to overcome our bad habits 
as well as to develop them. However, every 
effort should be made to counteract this 
movement that leads further and further 
into the labyrinth of logical confusion and 
practical difficulties. 

The course of procedure through which 
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such a deplorable state of affairs may grad- 
ually be remedied consists in (1) formu- 
lating the conception of education implied 
in the recent developments in psychology, 
sociology, and biology; (2) stating this 
conception in such a way that it may be 
applied in actual practice. The attitude 
toward the educative process implied in 
recent developments of science seems to be 
that the activities or movements of the 
pupils toward a state of equilibrium or 
balance should be utilized for educational 
purposes. Since this conception has been 
defined in other connections, mere refer- 
ence to it is sufficient at this time.1 As 
regards formulating this theory for the 
guidance of practice in teaching, it is first 
necessary to state certain things that teach- 
ers must do any way and then state prin- 
ciples governing these on the basis of the 
conception of the educative process ac- 
cepted as valid. Some of the particular 
factors that have been distinguished are: 


. The selection of undertakings. 

. Independent work. 

. Consideration of outstanding work. 

. Provision and selection of materials. 

. Estimation of progress, methods, 
and conditions. 


oF Cc De 


These factors are common to all tech- 
niques. Consequently, if principles were 
stated on the basis of a valid conception 
of human nature with reference to each of 
them, we should have not only useful 
principles for the guidance of practice but 
also principles that could hardly be in- 
corporated as a technique. The simplicity 
and usefulness of these principles would 
soon be demonstrated and practical teach- 
ers everywhere would gradually abandon 
the mélée of techniques that tend to such 
inextricable logical perplexities and dire 
consequences in actual school work.” 
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SUMMARY 


Generalized techniques now found in 
most method textbooks should no longer 
be conceived as the sum total of general 
method. These techniques in their origin 
were not techniques at all but general prin- 
ciples of method. With the changes in 
psychology and the development of several 
formulations, certain students of educa- 
tion have grouped them together as though 
they were different methods but applica- 
ble to different types of subject matter or 
behavior. Their employment in practice 
leads to confusion for the simple reason 
that there are no distinct types of learning 
to which they refer. Since many of these 
represent the consistent developments of 
systems of psychology that have been dis- 
covered, the use of first one set and then 
the other would seem to do violence not 
only to the supposed type of learning in 
question but also to all the other learnings 
that are taking place simultaneously. The 
only theoretical basis for such techniques 
seems to be certain chapters in traditional 
psychology corresponding to the various 
aspects of experience. However, such as- 
pects of experience are never considered as 
representing distinct kinds of behavior 
by the psychologists who have defined them. 
But even this type of psychology is on the 
decline and is destined to be replaced 
by a psychology of the organism as a 
whole. 

One way of overcoming the mélée of gen- 
eral techniques is to formulate the educa- 
tional implications of this changed con- 
ception of human nature with reference 
to the things that teachers do any way as 
represented in the selection of undertak- 
ings, independent work, consideration of 
outstanding work, provision and selection 
of materials, and the estimation of prog- 
ress, methods, and conditions. 


1 Wynne, J. P., Principles of Educational Method. Globe Book Company, 1928. 


? Ibid. 











A BALANCED PROGRAM IN SUPERVISION! 


JaMEs F. Hosic 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The creation by the directors of the Na- 
tional Education Association of a depart- 
ment for supervisors and directors of in- 
struction is an important event. It rounds 
out the plan of the parent organization for 
a series of major divisions, representing 
the chief functions provided for in our 
scheme of public education. Something, 
moreover, of what the departments for 
principals have done for those officers this 
new department may do for the members 
of the superintendent’s staff who are con- 
cerned primarily with the development of 
a successful program of educative activities 
rather than with business management. 

As a matter of fact, the group that forms 
the department of supervisors was organ- 
ized in Atlantic City in February, 1921. 
Bearing first the name, ‘‘ National Confer- 
ence on Educational Method,’’ this group 
adopted a new name and a new constitu- 
tion in Cambridge at the annual meeting 
about a year ago, and it required little 
adjustment to make organic union with 
the National Education Association pos- 
sible. This group has behind it, therefore, 
eight years of achievement: it has main- 
tained from the first a mazagine of national 
circulation; it has published two year- 
books; and it has an active membership of 
about a thousand, with members in every 
state, belonging to state, county, and city 
educational offices. 

The department of supervisors, there- 
fore, begins full-fledged. It already exerts 
wide influence and is in a position to attain 
to much more. With the opportunity 


comes obviously a commensurate responsi- 
bility. What sort of program shall this 
organization map out for itself? First of 
all, the department should recognize that 
it has a definite field and remain within 
it. Several other groups are at present 
wandering about, overlapping the terri- 
tory legitimately belonging to others, be- 
cause of an initial failure to limit their 
aims. With some the defect is historic, 
but for others a plausible excuse is hard 
to frame. All such groups will find their 
pathway increasingly thorny. Our group 
need fall into no such difficulty. We are 
interested in the problems of supervisors 
—all the problems of supervisors—and our 
meetings and studies should have to do 
with these problems. 

In the second place, in order to culti- 
vate our field properly, this department 
should plan and carry out a balanced pro- 
gram and should urge on our members the 
importance of balance and eclecticism in 
their own work. We may well include in 
our membership those who are narrow spe- 
cialists and some, it may be, who are a bit 
fanatical about this or that, but the group 
as a whole should avoid extremes. 

There is every reason for doing so at 
this time. Devotees of new departures in 
education were never sO numerous as now. 
Each has a different, all-inclusive solution ; 
all are partly right. The Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
will perform its highest service in provid- 
ing opportunity for a sympathetic hearing 
and for frank criticism of new proposals 


*Summary of an address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 26, 1929. 
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of interest to supervisors. It will do well 
to avoid allying itself with any single 
aspect of reform as well as coming to 
represent the views of any single reformer. 
The words of Landlord Snell in Silas Mar- 
ner provide for us a suitable motto, ‘‘The 
truth lies a’tween ye.’’ 

Among the factors that we shall need to 
keep in balance, four may be singled out 
for special mention, namely, (1) the 
theory of functions, (2) organization, (3) 
technique, and (4) preparation for the 
work. We will consider each of these fac- 
tors in turn. 

So much has been said of late about 
democracy in management and participa- 
tion of everybody in all that goes on that 
a certain confusion of ideas has resulted. 
Being considerate and tactful and acting 
as a leader of a democratic group are not 
synonymous. Supervisors should always 
respect the personalities of the teachers 
and principals with whom they deal; but 
they should not give the impression that 
decisions as to what is to be done in the 
schools rest wholly with the rank and file. 
The community establishes schools and 
selects boards of education to maintain 
them. Boards choose superintendents and 
superintendents choose supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, subject to the ap- 
proval of said boards. Those who accept 
appointment thereby become the servants 
of the public and in the last analysis are 
under obligation to give the public what 
it wants. 

Within limits the groups with which 
supervisors have to deal may decide for 
themselves what they will do and how they 
will do it. Beyond those limits they must 
simply obey instructions. No good can 
come from pretending otherwise. 

This means that the supervisor is both 
a director and a leader. In part his task 
is really a sort of salesmanship; he must 
try to make people want to do what he 
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knows they ought to do. In part he is a 
sort of chairman of a deliberative body and 
an expert consultant and advisor. In every- 
thing he should exemplify the modern con- 
ception of codperation. Direction and 
leadership—these are two aspects of the 
function of supervision that must be kept 
in balance. 

A second aspect is that of proper rela- 
tive emphasis on individual and group 
aims. Supervision, like teaching, in this 
country was in the first stages purely indi- 
vidual. Indeed, it remained so for a 
long time and to some is almost wholly that 
today. With the growth of interest in 
social psychology and its applications to 
education, however, has come the concep- 
tion of group development, of building up 
not merely individuals as individuals but 
also groups as groups. This has brought 
about in turn a decided change in tech- 
nique, to which we shall presently refer. 
In this place it is necessary only to call 
attention to these two complementary ob- 
jectives and urge that neither be lost sight 
of. 

Even more important is that matter of 
methods of teaching versus the program of 
pupil activities in the school. Up to a com- 
paratively recent period supervision was 
conceived of as having to do almost entirely 
with the former. The Herbartian Formula, 
our standard pedagogical procedure, was 
devised as a means of teaching subjects like 
history and geography, with a ‘‘logical’’ 
content, fitted to develop ‘‘concepts’’ or 
‘‘general notions,’’ the ‘‘goals of instruc- 
tion.’’ It is notable, we may remark in 
passing, that the Herbartians never had 
much to say about the arts. ‘‘What is 
there,’’ exclaimed one of them, ‘‘to teach 
in art?’’ The Herbartian thought of 
teaching as conducting a ‘‘recitation,’’ and 
all recitations were supposed to conform 
to one general pattern. Hence ‘‘method’’ 
could be taught as something ‘‘general,”’ 
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a technique to be brought to bear whenever 
the teacher found himself face to face with 
a class. 

All this is changed. The school pro- 
gram often includes few formal recitations. 
Habits, skills, and attitudes are now con- 
sidered important—often the most impor- 
tant—goals of instruction. Individual dif- 
ferences of both pupils and teachers must 
always be provided for. Above all, method 
—the activities of teacher and children—is 
thought of as an integral part of the total 
experience. Subject matter is functional, 
dynamic. Pupils learn by doing, hence 
activities are the curriculum. 

From this point of view, to attempt to 
separate method and curriculum and as- 
sign responsibility for one to a certain per- 
son and responsibility for the other to a 
second person appears unwarranted. Su- 
pervision is concerned with both curricu- 
lum and method, and a given supervisor 
should generally be concerned with both. 
The improvement of teaching is quite as 
much a matter of helping teachers to ac- 
quire a better idea of what children should 
learn and what they must do in order to 
learn it as it is a matter of helping them 
to understand their part in the process 
and to attain skill in playing it. The fact 
is that the training of teachers, both before 
and in service, has consisted far too much 
in the theory and practice of teacher activ- 
ity; we need to put more stress on pupil 
activity. 

There is the additional consideration in 
the case of supervisors that the week by 
week and day by day ‘‘follow-up’’ type of 
helping teachers which alone has much 
effect upon their technique is primarily 
the task of the principal or some one else 
who is a member of the staff of the school 
itself. It cannot be accomplished by per- 
sons who make merely occasional visits. In 
the matter of specific aspects of teaching 
procedure, the supervisor must inevitably 
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concentrate upon problems of particular 
difficulty or pressing character. He will 
be actually on call to serve as needed rather 
than engaged in traveling systematically 
from school to school on tours of inspec- 
tion. He will, however, be called upon to 
take the lead in mapping out some one or 
more of the school courses and in inter- 
preting it or them. Separate bureaus of 
curriculum as now set up in a few places 
are illogical. Curriculum and method be- 
long together—as well as choice of mate- 
rials, setting up standards, and applying 
measures of progress. These are all really 
parts of one process and should be har- 
monious. 

Next we come to organization. Like the 
preceding factor, this appears to have 
three phases. First, we notice that division 
into staff and line, to use the current 
phrase, is becoming the accepted mode. 
Staff officers, general and special super- 
visors, will work with and through the 
principals in this set-up. The principals 
will undertake responsibility for the work 
of their schools ; supervisors will be experts 
on subject matter and method, ready to 
cooperate as need arises. They will repre- 
sent also the superintendent in directing 
and codrdinating activities in so far as he 
delegates these functions to them. 

Obviously principals must have far more 
preparation for their tasks than they now 
have; they must enter upon the work 
earlier, and they must come to it by a 
different process of selection. New certi- 
fication requirements are being formulated 
in several states with these ends in view. 
Supervisors, too, will have to face new 
demands. Meeting principals either singly 
or in groups is different from demonstrat- 
ing to young girls not long out of normal 
school a better way to teach long division. 

There is, besides, the vexed question of 
the ‘‘special subjects.’’ Once these in- 
cluded only a few newer fields, such as the 
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arts and music, with the addition of hand- 
writing—new in the sense that commercial 
systems were introduced, requiring persons 
specially trained to keep them going. 
Now, however, every subject is a special 
subject somewhere. In a few cities all 
subjects have special supervisors assigned 
to them. 

Obviously a high degree of competence 
in each phase of the school program should 
be available to every group of teachers, and 
equally apparent is the fact that the gen- 
eral practitioner cannot supply it. Even 
though each general supervisor is equipped 
to handle certain subjects in detail, there 
will still be a place for specialists. 

But they need not set up separate and 
independent kingdoms as so many of them 
do now. The spectacle of two or more sub- 
ject supervisors dropping in at the same 
school unannounced, going systematically 
through the building from room to room, 
ehecking up on the work in particular 
fields, giving advice and directions, teach- 
ing a bit, mayhap, and then going away 
again as cavalierly as they came, is not 
reassuring. The independence and initia- 
tive of these individuals must somehow be 
harmonized with unity of effort and a 
proper integration of the school program 
as a whole. Attention to one subject or 
phase of the program, moreover, is just 
as important as another. The term ‘“‘spe- 
cial subject’’ no longer has any real sig- 
nificance. Reading, for example, is a very 
special subject indeed when it comes to 
the need of supervision. Proper guidance 
and training in the normal school and the 
Coéperative Group Plan of organization in 
the public school will together give the 
final blow to the much abused term ‘‘spe- 
cial subject.’’ ‘‘Special supervisor’’ will 
then take on a new and better meaning. 

Much might be said about maintaining 
the balance in the use of technique as the 
supervisor employs it. Reference has al- 
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ready been made to the individual method, 
formerly the only method, and the newer 
group methods. The changing character 
of pupil activity in the schools is render. 
ing many of the ‘‘plans’’ of observation 
of teaching obsolete. Provision for or. 
ganization in a large unit of work may 
have been emphasized yesterday or will be 
tomorrow. Today drill is in order. One 
must know the whole movement, not merely 
a “‘lesson.’’ This fact casts doubt upon 
even the new scientific devices for counting 
and recording. They sound suspiciously 
like devices for studying the old, formal 
class exercise and may in fact tend to per. 
petuate it. Some of the exponents of ‘‘sei- 
entific procedures in education’’ should 
oceasionally visit modern progressive pub- 
lie schools. 

Supervision may be described as the 
work of discovering what teachers need 
and of organizing ways and means to sup- 
ply the needs that are found. Some needs 
will appear general, some individual. Some 
needs can best be met by dealing directly 
with individuals, others by dealing with 
groups. Skillful supervision consists in 
making the best possible application of 
means to ends. Few supervisors now ap- 
pear to have sufficiently comprehensive 
plans or to employ all possible means. 

The more mechanical means are just now 
much talked about. <A few enthusiasts 
would do nothing but test and measure. 
Having tested the children in arithmetic 
today, they prescribe treatment until the 
next visit and then either change the medi- 
cine or double the dose. This is of a part 
with ‘‘diagnosis,’’ ‘‘remedy,’’ and _ the 
other concepts of the hospital that have 
crept into our educational speech. Such 
ideas seem to have little in common with 
the improvement of teaching; they appear 
to foreshadow the day when teachers as 
such ean be dispensed with altogether and 
clerks take their place. 
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Teaching and supervision are both social 
in their nature. Nothing can ever compen- 
sate for loss of the sympathetic personal 
eontact of coworkers. Scientific procedures 
have their place in supervision, but a su- 
pervisor must be something more than an 
adding machine. The mechanical must not 
crowd out the human element. 

The supervisor must have preparation 
for his work, too, that involves much more 
than the purely professional. Without 
saying too much for the conventional aca- 
demie courses of the traditional colleges, 
one may call attention to the tendency in 
schools of education to occupy the entire 
time of the student in the consideration 
of educational matters as such. Unfortu- 
nately the student fails to catch the spirit 
of the modern program of schooling unless 
he has himself had the varied and rich 
experiences that it implies. How few school 
officers, for example, have a broad back- 
ground in the arts. Many of them, indeed, 
have no broad background in anything cul- 
tural, only command of certain educational 
techniques. Supervisors should first of all 
be persons. 

They should be able also to keep the 
balance between theory and practice. Here 


again the training school is liable to fall 
short. Tne library is near-by but schools, 
alas, are far away—therefore the tendency 
to take it out in talking about what one 
would or should do in such and such a 
situation if it ever arise. With increased 
demands for degrees and collegiate stand- 
ing, this sort of thing is likely to grow 
worse instead of better. Yet practice there 
must be. Perhaps a system of appren- 
ticeship for supervisors will be worked 
out. 

Proper preparation for supervision, 
moreover, must result in faith as well as 
facts. James J. Hill built the Great 
Northern Railroad, not merely because he 
was a man whom not the smallest detail 
of railroading ever eseaped—and assuredly 
he was that—but because he had vision. 
He saw as no one else the possibilities of 
the Northwest and what would happen 
when a railroad tapped its enormous re- 
sources. So he launched a great enter- 
prise. To do great things in a human 
world, one must indeed have boundless 
capacity for painstaking labor. He must 
eare for the facts, for details, but he must 
at the same time have the imagination to 
picture a new whole. 








CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Mary L. BAKER 
Georgia Normal School, Albany, Georgia 


The increasing tendency to regard the 
kindergarten as an integral part of the 
elementary school rather than as an iso- 
lated unit presents a marked contrast to 
the former attitude of primary teachers, 
who disclaimed any advantages to be de- 
rived from the training, attributing the de- 
ficiencies of kindergarten children to excess 
of physical vigor, which, in the repressive 
atmosphere of the primary school, made 
difficult the orientation of the pupil. The 
spirit of freedom engendered in the kinder- 
garten was also considered an obstacle to 
successful adjustment, necessitating priva- 
tions and punishment to ensure the inhibi- 
tions essential to conformity with school 
standards. 

It is, therefore, interesting to note that 
in the Elementary School Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1927, appears an article entitled 
‘‘The Relation Between Kindergarten 
Training and Success,’’ presenting objec- 
tive evidence of superiority in the elemen- 
tary grades of kindergarten trained pupils 
as compared with children admitted to 
school without this experience. The au- 
thors! based their conclusions on results 
obtained in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic through the testing of kindergarten 
and non-kindergarten trained children en- 
rolled in the first five grades of the elemen- 
tary schools at Monticello, Indiana. 

Throughout these grades, the kindergar- 
ten pupils proved superior in reading. 
There was, however, variation in writing 
and in arithmetic, a fact which did not ap- 
preciably alter the general average of the 
kindergarten trained child, since ‘‘in all 


1 Faye Risser and Harry E. Elder. 


five grades the combined averages of the 
three subjects were in favor of kinder. 
garten training.’’ 

Although these results were obtained 
through the comparison of relatively few 
pupils, the evidence points so conclusively 
to outstanding differences in the groups as 
to assign the cause of superior achievement 
to a definite ‘‘pre-primary’’ school experi- 
ence. 

In the light, then, of the Monticello 
study, and as a means of relating to a 
definite cause the differences in attainment 
of the kindergarten and non-kindergarten 
trained groups, it may prove valuable to 
compare both the progressive and the con- 
servative kindergarten with the elementary 
school, first, as to the curriculum; second, 
as to objectives. In so doing, it will be 
necessary to note that the authors of the 
study emphasize the following facts: 


1. The benefits of one year of kindergarten 
training are noticeable through the first five 
grades of the elementary school. The better 
foundation acquired in these grades as a result 
of kindergarten training seems to warrant the 
assumption that the same benefits will continue 
to be noticeable throughout the school life of 
the pupil. 

2. Success in reading in the elementary school 
is more closely related to kindergarten training 
than is success in. penmanship and arithmetic. 

3. Kindergarten training increases the chances 
for success in subjects requiring as a basis the 
ability to read well. 

4. The standards of work in the elementary 
school may be raised by requiring all children 
to attend kindergarten before entering the first 
grade. 
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With the changed conception of educa- 
tional method, emphasizing a program of 
real life activities, there has been a very 
obvious bridging of the gap between the 
kindergarten and the elementary grades. 
The curriculum, both of the modern kin- 
dergarten and of the more conservative 
school, shows a close correspondence to 
present elementary school tendencies. In 
fact, the purposeful activity has its proto- 
type in characteristic kindergarten pro- 
eedures—the gifts, the occupations, free 
play. Even in the earlier Froebelian 
school, the skillful teacher appealed to the 
child’s interest and, today, undoubtedly 
she relates her methods almost wholly to 
children’s aims. 

Kindergarten activities, indeed, repre- 
sent most truly the continuity of purpose 
illustrated by Doctor Collings in An Ex- 
periment with a Project Curriculum.’ He 
conceives of purpose not only as an im- 
mediate aim or scheme but also as a lead- 
ing-on tendency that suggests higher and 
higher achievement. As a means of develop- 
ing this form of creative power, kindergar- 
ten training has proved advantageous. 
Then, too, the attitude of the teacher has 
been an important factor in motivating the 
work. The kindergarten has never revealed 
a tendency toward autocratic control ; it has 
rather exemplified the spirit of guidance, 
of codperation between teacher and pupil. 
The duty of the teacher is to see that 
activities are wisely selected; that each 
child contributes according to his ability; 
and finally, by her presence, to promote 
that esprit de corps essential to group 
enterprises. Having, then, as a basis, the 
evident articulation between kindergarten 
methods and present elementary school 
tendencies, let us note to what extent the 
objectives of the kindergarten and of the 
grades are similar. As a standard of com- 
parison, it may serve our purpose to refer 


* Macmillan Company, 1923. 


to the ‘‘seven cardinal objectives of sec- 
ondary education’’ applicable, as well, to 
the elementary school system. 

First, worthy home membership. Pos- 
sibly in no other field does the child be- 
come so thoroughly imbued with the true 
spirit of the home as in the kindergarten, 
with its plays, songs, and stories of family 
life. In the Froebelian school, this was 
evidenced in the songs, games, and Mother 
Plays centering in the home. The modern 
kindergarten reveals the same spirit in its 
more realistic plays—the construction of 
homes with their equipment, actual partici- 
pation in representative home activities. 
In either case, the effect inevitably is to 
impress upon the child the essential unity 
of the family, together with the interde- 
pendence of its members. 

Second, vocational efficiency. Through 
freedom of choice in occupations, through 
games developing an acquaintance with 
community life, the kindergarten undoubt- 
edly prepares the child even at this early 
stage for vocational efficiency. The selec- 
tion of a specific play, as well as the zest 
with which the child enters into the ac- 
tivity, contributes toward the development 
of resourcefulness. 

Third, civie efficiency. Active participa- 
tion in games, group work with the build- 
ing gifts and with the occupations, assimi- 
lation of the truths revealed in the 
literature of childhood necessarily lead to 
increased initiative on the part of the child, 
to a sense of responsibility, to that desire 
for codperation essential to the develop- 
ment of social-moral traits. 

Fourth, health. Around the plays of 
the kindergarten child a health program 
is so readily built, not only insuring in the 
school correct health habits and attitudes 
but transferring its influence to the home 
and community, that a discussion of health 
as an objective would be superfluous. 
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Fifth, command of the fundamental 
processes. The critical attitude of primary 
teachers toward the earlier kindergarten, 
previously alluded to, had in all proba- 
bility a degree of justification. Intelli- 
gence tests, however, prove that the child 
of kindergarten age may be sufficiently 
mature mentally to master the tools of 
learning—the reading of words, and even 
of sentences; the handling of number. In 
fact, the kindergarten program of conver- 
sations, songs, and stories readily affords 
the child entering first grade a motive for 
learning to read. Then, too, the number 
needs of the kindergarten pupil (formerly 
overemphasized) are nearly as insistent as 
are those of the primary child. Today, the 
revised kindergarten curriculum introduces 
successfully these subjects without in any 
way impairing either the physical or the 
mental health of children, or interfering 
with the spirit of play. 

Sixth, worthy use of leisure. Play in 
the kindergarten is so highly correlated 
with appreciation of music, art, and litera- 
ture as to establish correct standards for 
the use of leisure. Kindergarten play, di- 
rected toward really desirable ends, affords 
the child a criterion for the later selection 
of those forms of amusement which involve 
wholesome aims. In music, and in art 
also, appreciation replaces formal instruc- 
tion. The response to beautiful music, 
familiarity with master paintings, ac- 
quaintance with the world’s great litera- 
ture of childhood cannot fail to develop 
high recreational standards. 

Seventh, ethical character. A factor 
not to be neglected as a means of contribut- 
ing to the general superiority in the grades 
of the kindergarten pupil is the develop- 
ment of ideals and attitudes. The spirit 
of play, as well as pupil-teacher codpera- 
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tion, has always been in the kindergarten 
an effective means of ethical training, 
This, together with the presentation of 
desirable models in literature, inculeates 
in the children the qualities of courtesy, 
honesty, courage, self-confidence, self-con- 
trol, with the strengthening of character 
and development of success attitudes con- 
ducive to learning. Finally, the kinder. 
garten teacher has constant opportunity, 
through closer contact with her pupils, to 
observe the individual child; to study the 
unadjusted pupil, and to apply direct 
methods of moral instruction in accord- 
ance with his needs. She seeks the cause 
of maladjustment, acquaints herself with 
the child’s home environment, with his 
emotional reactions, and with his outstand- 
ing character traits, applying those meth- 
ods of individual instruction which the 
case demands, thus preventing tendencies 
that might otherwise impose upon him 
limitations, physical, mental, and moral. 

The conclusions, then, regarding the 
causes of superior achievement on the part 
of kindergarten trained pupils are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Kindergarten methods and present- 
day elementary school tendencies, in their 
emphasis on purposeful activities, show a 
close correspondence. 

2. Kindergarten aims and present ele- 
mentary school objectives agree, in so far 
as the development of skills and the em- 
phasis on personality traits are concerned. 

8. Kindergarten procedures are specifi- 
cally adapted to the development of a love 
for reading. 

4. Closer codperation between teacher 
and pupil in the kindergarten affords an 
opportunity for the immediate correction 
of tendencies that might later lead to 
maladjustment. 











A GENERAL PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT IN TEACHING UNITS 
OF WORK IN UPPER GRADE ARITHMETIC 


LuvVELLA J. KREGEL 
Vice-Principal and Critic Teacher, Bartlett Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


That the teaching of arithmetic requires 
greater ingenuity and perseverance on the 
part of the teacher than some of the other 
subjects found in the curriculum is gen- 
erally conceded by the majority of teachers. 
In many of the traditional elementary 
schools it occupies the early part of the 
daily program, either because it is believed 
that pupils are more receptive to it at that 
time of day, or because it is the hardest 
subject for the teacher to teach. However, 
the findings of investigations by Heck and 
Winch, on the general problem of fatigue, 
tend to disprove this assumption. Winch 
writes: ‘‘These experiments seem to indi- 
cate that a later hour in the morning would 
be more suitable in consequence, most 
probably, of greater mental adaptation at 
a later hour in the morning.’’ The writer 
feels that if the same amount of time is 
spent in motivating each unit of work in 
arithmetic as is usually consumed in moti- 
vating the social science subjects, the 
teacher will not only find it comparatively 
easy to teach arithmetic but will enjoy 
doing so. 

Some difficulties encountered in the 
teaching of arithmetic are due to the ab- 
sence of arithmetic textbooks which have 
sufficient material in them to bring about 
mastery in the subject, the absence of mate- 
rial in the form of problems which have 
a bearing on local conditions, and the ab- 
sence, in many localities, of a detailed and 
comprehensive course of study which has 
attached to it a bibliography of surveys 


and experiments carried on in this sub- 
ject. To meet these deficiencies, the 
teacher wiil have to turn author and with 
her pupils collect sufficient material of 
local interest which can be utilized in mak- 
ing a large number of problems that have 
meaning and bring about mastery. 

The writer has been confronted with the 
problems stated in the above paragraph. 
After considerable thought on this subject, 
the developmental plan was devised and 
put into practice with satisfying results. 
Each step has as its basis one or more of 
the known principles or laws of learning. 

The unit presented here is on life insur- 
ance. It is only one of the many possible 
units in upper grade arithmetic. Thought 
problems, inventory tests, mastery tests, 
and the results of these are given here. It 
is hoped that sufficient material is given 
and that the reader will get from it a gen- 
eral conception of the plan. 

The following procedure takes into con- 
sideration these various steps: 

I. Anticipate and enumerate the possi- 
ble experiences of the children for each 
unit. These may be leads through which 
the teacher can motivate her work. (Ac- 
tual inquiries may sometimes be interest- 
ing and valuable.) All worth-while ex- 
periences cannot always be used in moti- 
vating the work; therefore, the preference 
should be given to those most frequent and 
valuable in life. The child may be led 
to regard experiences as valuable even 
though he has not had the experience him- 
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self. Principles derived from the psychol- 
ogy of learning should guide in the pro- 
gressive organization of the work. 

II. Give an inventory test before any 
mathematical problems have been intro- 
duced. These should be carefully diag- 
nosed and drill work may be placed more 
intelligently where it is needed. It seems 
quite uneconomical to wait until errors and 
difficulties appear. In the solution of the 
problems, the child will discover his weak- 
nesses in facts or processes essential for 
the mastery of the unit of work. The need 
for drill on particular processes and facts 
is motivating in itself. It is surprising 
how readily pupils respond to drill work 
if they know the purpose for it and that 
it has not been superimposed upon them. 
Through drill, essential bonds are estab- 
lished. Problems involving the difficulty 
are excellent since they stimulate reasoning 
and enrich associations. 

III. A series of thought problems with- 
out numbers gives pupils the necessary so- 
cial background for the unit. Since the 
modern curriculum is a functional one, 
units of work are in themselves expressions 
of experiences of social worth. Thought 
problems have certain psychological values 
well known to the present-day educators. 
They stimulate and challenge thinking and 
invite organization of material. Pupils 
should be encouraged to bring in problems 
that come up in connection with their home 
or community life and are relevant to the 
unit at hand. Thought problems may be 
graded so that differentiated assignments 
can be made. 

IV. Teach the various parts of the unit 
through motivated problems. These may be 
problems based on special local interests. 
The figures used should as far as possible 
correspond to those used by firms in the 
community. Interest in the other per- 
son’s job and realization of his needs does 
not only make the pupil'a more intelligent 
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citizen, but it creates sympathy and un- 
derstanding for endeavors of mankind. 
These kinds of problems have meaning for 
the pupil. They, too, may be arranged 
according to difficulty, so that differenti- 
ated assignments can be made. 

V. Tests in method of work and accuracy 
in computation should be given occasion- 
ally and in the end for final mastery. 
These are of mutual significance both to 
the teacher and to the pupil. For the 
teacher, they show where further study 
is needed and for the pupil, where greater 
effort must be brought forth. It is well 
to let pupils know that tests carry with 
them mutual obligations. 

VI. Projects. Carefully guided projects 
will both stimulate interest and get pupils 
closer to actual life situations. Occasion- 
ally, one pervasive problem may be used 
as a lead for the work that follows. 

One of the salient requirements of a 
teaching procedure is that it be develop- 
mental. Organization, assimilation, and 
gradual unfolding of the subject occur si- 
multaneously in a developmental proce- 
dure. The unit becomes an accelerating, 
accumulative body of knowledge. It is 


“aceelerating, if it has been sufficiently moti- 


vated so as to become a part of the pupil’s 
dynamic self. A second requirement of 
procedure is that it provide for thorough- 
ness or mastery. We have long since dis- 
covered that the power of retention varies 
with individuals and that under-learning 
of essentials is quite uneconomical. Her- 
bert Spencer wrote, ‘‘The mind likes that 
which it knows.’’ Mastery brings a feeling 
of comfort and satisfaction to the mind. 
Not only is it imperative that cognizance 
be taken of the proper fixation of newly 
acquired knowledge, but of habits of ac- 
curacy, honesty, neatness, and so forth, 
that are formed concurrently. A _ third 
factor to be considered in procedure is that 
it provide for enrichment of thinking. 
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Unit instruction lends itself easily to an 
enrichment plan because it has considerable 
latitude. 

Just a few words about the efficacy and 
requirements of unit instruction will suf- 
fice here. Unit instruction may be cen- 
tered about certain pertinent interpreta- 
tive ideas as opposed to a multitude of 
more or less unrelated facts. The inter- 
pretative facts may be representative of 
important social, economic, and political 
functions of a community. If the work is 
planned so as to contain elements of prog- 
ress within the subject, that is, topics, 
readings, as well as problems and examples, 
all on an ascending scale of difficulty, we 
have a typical developmental unit. De- 
tailed information may be included if it 
enriches the meaning of the unit. While 
the above requirements of a unit instruc- 
tion may properly be employed in teaching 
other subjects, it is also applicable to the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

A few words may be said about the im- 
portance of developing the responsibility 
of upper grade children in personal 
achievement in arithmetic. It is quite evi- 
dent that a different sort of memory is 
required to get ‘‘the story of the problem’’ 
than to recall the numbers. The writer is 
of the opinion that two readings of the 
problem is not uneconomical. The first is 
to get the textual part of the problem; the 
second, to get the number relations. 

The following steps in problem solving 
may prove helpful: 

1. Read the problem twice—once to get 
the ‘‘story’’ and again to get the numbers. 
2. What fact or facts are to be found? 

3. What arithmetical process should be 
used ? 

4. Estimate the answer. 

5. Work the problem carefully. 

6. Check the work and compare it with 
the estimate. 
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Unit or Work: Business RELATIONS—LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Major Problems: (a) How the loss of prop- 
erty and life may be protected financially by 
insurance; (b) how insurance companies are 
organized and managed. (This is for the pur- 
pose of giving the child the necessary social 
background and bringing out the need for this 
type of problem.) 

Arithmetical Problems: Problems involving 
the computation of premiums and rates for the 
most common kinds of insurance offered. 

Experiences of the child which may lead to 
the introduction of the study of insurance and 
help motivate the work. 


1. Some of the children have been carrying 
policies themselves for a number of years. 

2. They may have seen fires in the neighbor- 
hood and discovered that the owners did not 
lose very much because the buildings were cov- 
ered by insurance. 

3. Insurance agents may have called at the 
home to sell life or fire insurance. 

4. An accident may have occurred in the fam- 
ily and payments been made by the company. 

5. Parents may have discussed the payment 
of their insurance premiums. 

6. Children may have seen advertisements of 
insurance companies in newspapers. 

(Upon inquiry, forty-five 8A pupils were 
found actually to have had these experiences.) 


Kinds of Insurance: 

Strictly speaking, all insurance is casualty 
insurance. Present usage, however, limits the 
term to a greater number of miscellaneous lines 
outside of life, fire, and marine. 

1. Life insurance. 

a. Ordinary. 
b. Limited. 
ce. Endowment. 
d. Term. 
e. Health. 
2. Fire insurance. 
a. Buildings. 
b. Household furniture. 
ce. Wearing apparel. 
d. Merchandise. 
e. Valuable papers. 
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3. Marine insurance. 
4. Casualty insurance. 
a. Personal accident. 
b. Workmen’s compensation. 
c. Automobile. 
(1) Fire. 
(2) Liability (two kinds). 
(3) Theft. 
. Livestock. 
. Tornado. 
. Cyclone. 
. Hail. 
. Plate glass. 
. Flood. 
j. Drought. 
Postal. 
. Laundry. 
Grain. 
. Burglar and theft. 
. Wind and storm. 
. Traveler’s. 
. Earthquake. 
. Steam boiler. 
Falling elevators. 
Pet. 
. Aviation. 
. Bombing. 
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Life Insurance—Thought Problems: 

1. What are the various kinds of life insur- 
ance offered today? 

2. Name some of the leading insurance com- 
panies in the United States; in Milwaukee. 

3. Are there any insurance companies which 
have their home offices in Milwaukee? 

4, Give the history of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee. 

5. What advantages are there in taking out 
life insurance early in life? 

6. Why should fathers particularly carry in- 
surance ? 

7. How can an insurance company afford to 
pay the face of a policy if the insured person 
dies after having paid only one premium? 

8. Under what circumstances could insurance 
companies go into bankruptcy? 

9. If the insured no longer desires to carry 
a policy, will he lose all he has paid in? 

10. What particular advantages do the fol- 
lowing kinds of insurance policies offer: ordi- 
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nary life, endowment, limited life, and term 
insurance ? 

11. How is a life insurance company man- 
aged? 

12. What is a mutual life insurance company? 
13. Why are income plans of settlement to 
beneficiaries usually better than full payment? 

14. Can loss of life be expressed in terms of 
wealth? 

15. Suggest four reasons why people should 
carry some form of life insurance: terms, bene- 
ficiary, loan value, ordinary life, term insur- 
ance, endowment, premium, rate, annuity, 30 
days of grace, cash value, income options. 

Note: Insurance companies construct tables 
like the one on the blackboard to facilitate com- 
putation. The first public life insurance com- 
pany originated in London in 1698. There are 
now 300 licensed life insurance companies doing 
business in the United States exclusive of fra- 
ternal societies. 


Projects: 

1. Dramatize the conversation between a life 
insurance agent and a prospective life insur- 
ance customer. 

2. Dramatize an incident of adjustment after 
a fire. 

3. Impersonate an insurance agent and try 
to sell a policy from a particular company to 
the class, stressing all the unique features it 
embodies. 


Business RELATIONS—LIFE INSURANCE 
Inventory Test 


Note: The rate in life insurance is so much 
per $1,000. 

1. Arthur at the age of 27 decides to take 
out insurance of the ordinary life kind. An 
agent of the Central Life Insurance Company 
tells him the rate is $20.06 for each $1,000. 
How much will he have to pay annually if he 
takes out a $4,000 policy? 

2. A few years later he takes out a 20-year- 
endowment policy of $2,000 with the New 
York Life Insurance Company. His annual 
premium is $112.50. What is the rate? 

3. Suppose that after eight years Arthur 
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decides to drop his insurance with the Central 
Life Insurance Company and cash it. He 
finds that the cash surrender value at that time 
is $67.00 per thousand. How much did the 
company return him on his policy? 

4, How much did the company keep from the 
premiums for protection and running expenses 
which Arthur had paid during the eight years? 
See problems No. 1 and No. 3. 

5. If Arthur pays $112.50 a year for his 
New York Life Insurance policy, how much 
would the company have of his money during 
the first year? second? third? fourth and fifth? 
What is the average amount the company has 
during these five years? 

6. If the company invests the average amount 
for one year at 6%, what would the interest 
be for one year? For five years? 

7. Arthur desires to borrow money on his 
policy (New York Life). He has had it eight 
years. The Company will lend him $308 for 
every $1,000 of the face of his policy. How 
much can he borrow on his policy? 

8. The company charges 6% annually on 
the loan. How much interest does he pay at 
the close of the year? 

Note: Work these problems carefully. Hand 
in all of the work. 


Lire INSURANCE 


Mastery Test 


1. If you have a $3,500 life insurance policy 
and pay an annual premium of $22.00 on every 
$1,000, how much will your insurance cost a 
year? 

2. If a man takes out a $2,500 policy in 
one company at $24.60 per $1,000, and a $3,000 
policy at $23.00 in another, how much are his 
annual premiums? 

3. If a $1,000 policy of life insurance costs 
the insured $32.16 each year, what will be the 
total cost of a $4,000 policy for 20 years? 

4. A man pays annually $84.60 on a $3,000 
policy. What is the rate of premium per 
$1,000? 

5. A man took out an ordinary life policy 
for $7,000 when he was 26 years old. The rate 
was $26.00 per thousand. He died at the age 
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of 30 after paying his fourth premium. How 
much did the company lose? 

6. The New York Life Insurance Company 
will lend money to its policy-holders. A young 
man attending college finds he is in need of 
money. He has been insured for $5,000 for 
five years. He can borrow -$165.00 for every 
thousand dollars of insurance. How much can 
he borrow from the company? 

7. The company charges 6% annually on 
the loan. How much interest would the college 
man have to pay for the loan at the end of the 
year? 

8. A young woman finds she cannot keep up 
the premium on her policy, due to the illness 
of a mother whom she is supporting. She has 
had a $4,000 policy for 8 years. The company 
will pay $308.00 for each thousand dollars 
stated on the face of the policy, if she desires 
to surrender her policy at that time. How 
much money would she get? 

9. A father carries $8,000 ordinary life in- 
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REsvLtTs OF THE INvENTORY Test IN LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Number of times each problem was missed 
8A Class; 45 present 











No. of Problem Frequency 
Rigi cehensaseeneeheaneceus 1 
Bo iuskan oad ree eenee tee 24 
Da binesscseceenieaureren 24 
Deceit hha A ls oa sein soreen aed 34 
RE eae eee ere renee 
Ro eeu econ eae nee 8 
iiicacibavateevaceketaed 10 
Retina case banbuadaceuw’ 10 
Riduibsccuiaiecrkeacenes 10 
Dicccen ach ecies sha teween 10 
Diéccninstadeaconenniein 32 
REPO RT Te re ree 
BocUsckscuwieaasceeeecan 36 
Diss Ceeeenssseaeeup aaa 36 
De awianee ma seekeen see ee 14 
Di akecekschaecedeanbaniann 13 
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surance for his family. He accepts a plan 
of settlement in case of death by which his 
wife would’ get $113.81 a year for each one 
thousand dollars of insurance for ten years. 
How much money would she get from the insur- 
ance company in one year? How much in ten 
years? 

10. Some insurance policies have disability 
clauses. The rate is $2.04 for every $1,000 in 
one company. This company will give $10.00 
a month for each $1,000 worth of insurance 
carried by a policy-holder. How much money 
would a policy-holder get if he were totally 
disabled for 214 years and had a $2,000 policy? 

The frequency distribution of problems 
missed in the inventory test (see Table I) 
does not tell why the problem was missed, 
but through it one can detect the type of 
problem which caused the most difficulty 
in its solution. These problems did not 
eall for as much arithmetical performance 
as they did intelligent interpretation and 
the selection of the right processes. In 
other words, they called for general infor- 
mation on practices in insurance. Problems 
2, 3, 4, f of 5, and 6 require general infor- 
mation of insurance as a_ background. 
This information can be obtained through 


TaBLeE II 
DisTRIBUTION SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS 
WorkEpD CoRRECTLY BY THE PUPILS 
(INVENTORY TEsT) 




















Problems Worked Correctly | No. of Pupils* 
ath aescbiabelakaens 2 
ie ci aang een eRGehin 2 
Ee eee ree rT Tere 8 
a ceceshce iacetnis:dotchon-oievhia welcaiess 5 
Dincarbeninéhteternasenwa 10 
ee ere 7 
Ditch eh aeketennaned 7 
Drs ciabtuse cieSuamiosaa aaa eee 4 

45 
* Median 4.5. 
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the careful development of the thought 
problems and methods of procedure. Er. 
rors in problems 1 (missed by one pupil), 
five parts of 5, 7, and 8 were found to be 
largely due to mistakes in the four funda- 
mentals. 

Two pupils were able to work the eight 
problems correctly before any instruction 
was given (Table II). The class median 
was only 4.5. The distribution also indi- 
cates a wide range of arithmetical abilities 
which required individual as well as group 
help on points of difficulty. 




















TaB_eE III 
ReEsvu.tts oF THE Mastery TEst IN LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Problems Worked Correctly | No. of Pupils* 
BO icncee, ass Sipace seca anos 21 
MN ne arn e a Siichys ataancteieis 9 
so rans. sea ahead auaese lad bara bee 4 
EIR et a ee ea eee 2 
Maite aire erence ssecmacmiere 2 
Beis coc adesemaceaaeaean 1 
ERR Pane ae ee ee ON ey eee 0 
Be sees en a oe ala dal 5 ouprasane 1 
Be hh Shes eal 0 
De Ahc chins ais aiaiea aa nau 0 
43 
* Median 9.9. 


Twenty-one pupils worked every prob- 
lem correctly. The class median was 9.94. 
The pupil having only 3 problems correct 
was absent during the drill and develop- 
ment period. The one receiving a grade 
of 50 was a child: who is considerably re- 
tarded mentally and always has had diffi- 
culty in problems involving reasoning. 
Most of the errors made by the pupils were 
caused by careless performances in the 
four fundamental operations. Three mis- 
takes occurred because the pupils did not 
get the ‘‘story’’ of the problems. 











RECORDING SUCCESS OF CHILDREN 


Louise S. STEINWAY 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The generally accepted method of meas- 
uring and recording success of pupils is 
one which has been in vogue for many 
years. I refer to that method which meas- 
ures success largely in terms of the teach- 
er’s opinion of the achievement of a pupil 
in subject matter during a given period. 
He is rated as excellent, good, fair, or 
poor in English, mathematics, history, ete. 
This rating is sent home in an open report 
eard earried by the pupil to his parents. 
Too frequently his record of success is 
wholly the result of the teacher’s personal 
evaluation, with little or no checking of 
this opinion through the consulting of the 
scores obtained in some of the best of the 
standard achievement tests. On this report 
eard practically no attempt is made to 
record success in terms of the habits and 
attitudes essential to good citizenship. 

The generally accepted method of mark- 
ing pupils excellent, good, ete., tends to 
emphasize in the pupil’s mind his rank in 
class. He asks himself, ‘‘Did I get better 
marks than John?’’ He seldom thinks, 
“‘How much have I grown? During the 
past few months did I get and give as much 
as I could? Where do I need to put big- 
ger effort?’’ The pupil’s efforts are being 
judged not by his actual growth or devel- 
opment but in a large measure by compari- 
son of his deeds with those of his fellows. 
This rank-in-class marking tends to lead 
to self-glorification of parent and off- 
spring and to intellectual snobbery. 

Morrison takes a very definite stand 
on this point. He says, ‘‘ Appraisal by 
rank in class is, therefore, badly caleu- 


lated to identify and to measure the real 
educational product. . . . It seems to have 
an essentially anti-educational tendency. 
. . . In the place of inward satisfaction in 
growth attained, of which the individual is 
certain, it substitutes the restless ambition 
to surpass one’s fellows. If the pupil suc- 
ceeds, he has acquired only a false outlook 
on life. If he fails, . . . his dissatisfaction 
is only too apt to discharge itself in envy, 
suspicion, and ungenerous hatred.’’} 

What emotional reaction comes to a child 
if he is told in a written report at least 
three times a year for several years that 
he is a superior pupil? Such rating may 
have come as a result of a very rich mental 
endowment. Little of the rating may be 
due to great effort in overcoming difficul- 
ties or to the hard work necessary to pro- 
duce the greatest possible growth. What 
will happen to the less fortunate pupil who 
is constantly rated inferior although he is 
working to full capacity and always has 
put forth a maximum amount of effort in 
his school work? 

The accompanying graph gives us the 
difference between the mental and edu- 
cational ages of a class as measured by the 
National Intelligence Test, the Starford 
Achievement Test, ete. The pupils are 
listed according to mental age. Pupil 
Number 1 was the oldest mentally, accord- 
ing to the National Intelligence Test, and 
Number 28 was the youngest mentally. 

Zero line, which is horizontal, is the 
record when the mental age and educa- 
tional age are the same. The vertical lines 
above the zero line record the number of 


* Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools, pp. 74-75. 
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months the educational age is greater than 
the mental age. The vertical lines below 
the zero line record the number of months 
the educational age is less than the mental 
age. 
The following facts are outstanding: The 
pupils having the highest mental age, with 
two exceptions, were all doing poorer work 
than we had a right to expect of them, 
judging only by the result of the mental 
test given. In two eases the educational 
age was 17 months below the mental age. 
In all but one or two cases the pupils hav- 
ing highest mental ages were constantly 
rated on report cards as above average stu- 
dents and labelled as great successes when 
in reality, although they were doing good 
work, several were not living up to their 
possibilities as measured by the National 
Intelligence Test and Stanford <Achieve- 
ment Test. 

The pupils having a low mental age were 
doing, in all cases but one, as well as or bet- 
ter than we had a right to expect, judging 
by the tests given. In one case, a boy was 


Months by which 

Educational Age 

Exceeds Mental Age 
+16 
+14 
+12 
+10 
+8 
+ 6 
+4 
+2 
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doing work 13 months in advance of what 
we had a right to expect of him, judging 
by the results of the tests given. This boy 
had been marked on his report card as be- 
low average for several years. Yet, judg- 
ing alone by the results of his tests, all this 
time he had been making as much growth 
in his achievement as we had a right to 
expect of him. But this fact was never 
recorded on his report card, which was 
supposed to be a record of measure of his 
success. 

Let me give you two other illustrations. 
A Grade VII boy has a mental rating of 
Grade X and a reading score of about 
Grade VIII. He ranks just above average 
in history, but he has been rated on his 
report card a success. A girl whose chron- 
ological age was right for Grade VII, in 
which she was enrolled, and who was 
physically over-developed, had a Grade V 
mentality, judging by the National Intel- 
ligence Test and Binet-Simon. She re- 
ceived a reading score of seventh grade, a 
sixth grade spelling rating, and a fifth 


DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL AGES OF 
SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS 
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grade arithmetic rating. The standard 
tests indicated she is doing about all that 
could be expected of her, yet she has car- 
ried home for the past four years, three 
times a year, a report card which rated 
her below average in every subject she took. 


This type of report certainly tends to breed - 


in the pupil with a low I.Q. a lack of self- 
reliance and self-respect, if there is not 
already a superabundance of these traits 
present. This was true in her case, so for 
twelve consecutive times she has had the 
extreme agony which must come from car- 
rying home to your parents a report card 
which tells that you are almost if not 
wholly a failure in all your school subjects, 
and a report which gives no help or sug- 
gestions as to ways and means of remedy- 
ing the weakness. 

This child gets grades which are just 
sufficiently high to allow her to be pro- 
moted and so each year the punishment 
continues. There is never anything on her 
report ecard to show the growth which is as 
great as we have a right to expect from 
her with her endowment. She is labelled 
plainly in capital letters a failure, yet I 
contend she is to a large degree a success, 
just as I believe the boy who was given a 
report card marked above average in every- 
thing in school subjects was a failure, for 
he was not growing as he should and never 
had grown to full capacity. 

To sum up the foregoing, the generally 
accepted report card of today does not 
seem to record adequately those habits, at- 
titudes, skills and knowledges which should 
be the goal of our boys and girls. Neither 
do these report cards tend to bring to the 
pupils satisfaction in proportion to the 
amount of effort used in attempting to 
meet goals set up by the teachers and pu- 
pils. Nor do these report cards tend to 
stimulate each pupil to work to the best 
of his ability and to gain joy out of honest 
effort. These report cards do‘not carry 
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to the parent a record of success along 
the lines more desirable for developing , 
high type boys and girls.. Instead they 
place over-emphasis upon the pupil’s rank 
in class and a consequent over-valuation 
upon scholastic ranking, with a correlative 
under-emphasis upon growth in establish- 
ing habits and attitudes which tend to 
develop good citizens. These report cards 
do not stimulate parents to supplement the 
work of the school nor to request of the 
teacher support in work started in the 
home. 

These foregoing statements make one be- 
lieve that the generally accepted method of 
recording success is very weak. Would it 
be desirable to institute another plan of 
reporting success? Should we abolish the 
present system of open report cards to 
parents? Could we substitute for them 
personal conferences with children and 
parents, and confidential reports to the 
school office? 

Many objections could be raised to the 
eliminating of an open report ecard, which 
a pupil carries home to his parents, and 
to the substituting of the personal confer- 
ence with the pupil and a confidential re- 
port to the school office. Much time would 
be consumed in such conferences. Parents 
and educators would object to the elimina- 
tion of grades on open report cards. There 
is a danger of teachers becoming so over- 
stocked with sentimentalism that they 
would not be willing to consider seriously 
enough actual achievement in class. 

But we may see fit to substitute for the 
present open report card system the per- 
sonal conference with the pupil and con- 
fidential reports to the parents and to the 
office. 

A committee composed of Miss Thomp- 
sie Baxter, Mrs. Ethel Hale Russel, Miss 
Rowna Hansen, and Miss Louise Steinway, 
supervisors of the Western State Teachers 
College Campus Training School, has been 
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working for two years on the problem of 
adequate ways of recording success. Their 
procedure was as follows: 

I. Collected report cards from various 
sources, e.g.: cities, experimental schools, 
and teachers’ colleges. 

II. Collected data in regard to attitude 
of leaders in education toward report cards 
through 

1. Reading of printed material available. 

2. Personal interviews. 

3. Letters. 

III. Collected data in regard to reports 
sent to parents by physician. 

IV. Evaluated all data. 

V. Formulated the following principles: 

1. Report cards should be in nature of a 
confidential report from the school to 
parents and from parents to teacher. 

2. This exchange of information should 
take place because the teacher has informa- 
tion about the pupil’s living in school 
which the parent should know, and the 
parents have information about the child’s 
living at home which the teacher should 
know. This combined information is neces- 
sary for intelligent helping of the child. 

3. The report card should be an ac- 
count of the pupil’s growth in terms of 
his capacity as well as in terms of actual 
achievement. 

4. The report card should be an account 
of the pupil’s growth in habits, apprecia- 
tion, and attitudes as well as in skill, 
knowledge, and information. 

5. In the light of the foregoing prin- 
ciples the report ecards should include a 
detailed account of: 

a. Records on standard achievement 
tests. 
b. Records from daily class perform- 
ance. 
. Attitude toward work and play. 
. Attitude toward people. 
. Health habits. 
. Appreciations. 
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6. Emphasis in report cards should be 
placed upon the relationship between 
achievement and capacity. Where achieve- 
ment does not equal capacity, definite 
recommendations should be made for im- 
proving this child. Where achievement 
equals capacity, commendation is given 
and suggestions for continuing growth are 
made. 

7. This report should provide enough 
space so that more than single words may 
be used in describing the child’s progress. 
Opportunity to use letters in marking 
progress may be used if the teacher wishes. 
(The key to these letters is given.) 

8. Ample space should be provided for 
parents to give their information about the 
pupils. 


VI. A report card very similar to the 
following one was finally adopted. 


CONFIDENTIAL REpoRT TO PARENTS 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee tees eeeeeeeeeeee 


NINN 3 h05 a eressin a WOT... «s/s WORe: < cisias 

This report gives you an analysis of your 
child’s accomplishment in school, including his 
records in standard tests and his achievement 
in regular class work, an analysis of his atti- 
tudes and habits, and an estimate of his possi- 
bilities. 

Boys and girls are always happiest and work 
hardest when they have sufficient sleep, have 
adequate recreation out-of-doors, are comfort- 
ably clothed, and are well nourished. 

Children must have good work habits. 
ean help to establish these by: 


You 


I. Providing a regular time for study when 
the child is not emotionally upset and 
is in the proper frame of mind. 

II. Providing a regular place for study 
where the child is comfortable. He 
should have chair and table or desk at 
proper heights, correct light, good ven- 
tilation, and quiet. 

III. Allowing the child to work independ- 
ently. Give help only when necessary 
and so help him to help himself. 
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You have valuable information concerning 
your children which would be helpful to us. 
Please give this information under “Parents’ 
Report.” 

Please return this report in the enclosed 
envelope. 


Principal. 


I. Some Desirable Habits and Attitudes in 

Work and Play. 

1. Promptness. 

a. Getting to school on time. 

b. Responding to signals promptly. 

ce. Beginning and finishing work on time. 

2. Orderliness. 

a. Taking care of wraps. 

b. Getting and putting away materials 
properly. 

ce. Keeping desk in order. 

3. Industry and Perseverance. 

a. Seeing what is to be done, planning 
work, and then doing it without loss 
of time. 

b. Paying attention to directions and 
carrying them out. 

ce. Being satisfied only with best he can 
do. 

4, Codperation. 

a. Working and playing harmoniously 
with others. 

b. Helping to carry out suggestions made 
by class. 

e. Helping to keep school buildings and 
grounds neat. 

5. Honesty. 

a. Taking nothing that does not belong 
to him without asking. 

b. Not cheating in work or play. 

ce. Keeping promises. 

d. Being truthful. 

6. Courage. 

a. Trying to do things although they 
look hard. 

b. If wrong, admitting it and trying to 
make it right. 

e. Telling truth as he sees it even if it 
hurts. 


7. Thrift. 
a. Taking care of books, pencils, sup- 
plies, and clothing. 
b. Saving time. 
8. Health. 
a. Keeping fingers and materials from 
eyes, mouth, and nose. 
b. Keeping body and clothes clean. 
e. Using only clean materials. 
d. No eating between meals. 
9. Courtesy. 
a. 
b. 
10. Appreciations. 
a. 
b. 


II. Analysis of Your Child’s Habits and Atti- 
tudes, With Recommendations. 


First Term 
Second Term 
Third Term 


III. Achievement in Subjects in Relation to 
Ability. 


. Reading 

. Literature 

. Language 
Spelling 

. Arithmetic 

. History 

. Science 

. Geography 

. Writing 

10. Industrial Arts 
11. Fine Arts 

12. Household Arts 
13. Music 

14. Physical Education 


CONAN WN 


No. of times absent.......... 
No. of times tardy.......... 


Key to letters: 
W. Working to proper capacity. 
N. Not working to proper capacity. 
M. Marked improvement. 
F. Failing to do successfully the work 
of the grade. 
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IV. Analysis of Achievement in Studies, with 
Recommendations. 


V. Child’s Progress as Shown by Standard 
Tests. 
1. Reading 
a. Speed 
b. Comprehension 
2. Language 
. Spelling 
4. Arithmetic 
a. Addition 
b. Subtraction 
ce. Multiplication 
d. Division 
5. Geography 
. History 
7. Penmanship 


oo 


for) 


VI. Parents’ Report. 
First Term 
Second Term 
Third Term 


VII. Formulated the following letter to the 
parents : 


Dear Parents: 


We have long felt that the report that we 
have sent you at regular intervals, giving you 
our estimate of your child’s progress in class 
work, is not adequate. A committee has been 
working for some time on a report which we 
feel more nearly answers the questions of the 
parents. In this we are attempting to give 
you all the helpful information that we have 
concerning your child. 

This new form of report will include the 
records made by your child on the standard 
tests, his attitude toward his work, his attitude 
toward people, and his personal habits. Em- 
phasis will be placed on the fact that your 
child is or is not working up to his capability. 
This report, we hope, will work two ways. 
Since you have valuable information which 
would greatly aid the teacher, will you please 
report it in the spaces provided for parents’ 
report? This report is not intended to take 
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the place of personal conferences, but it is 
hoped that it will stimulate them. 

After you become acquainted with this new 
form, will you please give us your criticism 
of it, as the only reason we have for sending 
out a written report is to give the parents the 
results of our knowledge gained at school; if 
this report fails in this, it is useless. Will you 
let us know wherein it fails or succeeds? 
Sincerely yours, 


VIII. Formulated plans for distribution of 
report cards. 


1. Report cards are to be sent home through 
the mail early in October, when the results of 
the fall testing program are available and 
teachers are beginning to become acquainted 
with pupils. Exact standing of pupils is not 
to be given but only such information and sug- 
gestions as will assist parents in their intelli- 
gent helping of their children. 

2. In a few days the parents are expected 
to return the report card to the teacher in the 
stamped envelope enclosed with the report card. 
They are expected to give on the card informa- 
tion which they think may be helpful to the 
teacher. The following questions may be sug- 
gested to the parents by mail: 

a. What habits and attitudes would you like 
to have us encourage? Discourage? In what 
ways? 

b. In what ways does our estimate of your 
child differ from yours? 

ce. In what ways does he use in his life out- 
side of school what he gains in school? 

d. What should your child get that he isn’t 
getting? 

e. In what ways can we further his getting 
in school the things he needs outside of school? 

3. Report cards are to be sent again at the 
beginning of the winter term and the spring 
term and about two weeks before the close of 
school. 

4. Report cards are to be returned to the 
school by mail each time. 


The committee felt that many unsolved 
problems still faced them, e.g.: 
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1. Are the habits and attitudes listed the 
most important ones? Have they been sub- 
divided to the extent they should be? 

2. Have we adequate scientific methods 
of judging a pupil’s capacity? Doctor 
Sangren of Western State Teachers College 
suggested for determining capacity rank- 
ing the following formula, which is being 
used: The result of intelligence tests was 
given a weight of 5, the chronological age 
a weight of 2, and the achievement score, 
either the teacher’s opinion or the results 
of achievement tests, was given a weight 
of 4. This formula is much the same as 
that mentioned by E. J. Courigan and J. 
Alex Kennedy in their article, ‘‘A New 
Plan of Homogeneous Grouping,’’ in The 
Detroit Education Bulletin, June, 1927. 

3. Are parents well enough informed to 
use the report card intelligently ? 

4. Does the added clerical work make it 
impracticable ? 

5. What type of records should be kept 
in the school office? 

6. Will this type of report card tend to 
stimulate the highly desirable personal 
conference between parents and teachers? 

7. Will teachers have sufficient time to 
do the thoughtful work necessary for mak- 
ing out the report card? to give to personal 
conferences with pupils and with parents? 

The committee reported the results of 
its activities to the members of the staff 
and to the parent-teachers’ association, and 
the report card as finally accepted was the 
result of much helpful criticism and stimu- 
lating encouragement from them. 

During the past year each member of the 
staff experimented with the report card, 
using such a form as met her own special 
views. Some were similar to this report 
from a physician to the mother of a sick 
child: 


Relative to Cora, we have the following 
suggestions to offer: We feel very strongly 


that you are pushing Cora too hard, and that 
she is being taxed to the limit of her physical 
endurance. In addition to her regular school 
work, she has music lessons, dancing, French, 
and parties. We believe that, at her time of 
life, developing a physical body is much more 
important than the superficial arts, and there is 
no doubt but that music, dancing, French, and 
parties are superficial as compared to good 
sound physical health. If you want her to take 
all of those outside things, it would be well 
to take away from one-third to one-half of her 
regular school work, and let her take one year 
longer in school. This, I am sure, is the most 
sensible and most reasonable procedure. We 
often forget that immense drains are made 
upon a child’s endurance merely by the process 
of growing, and when we add to this drain with 
extra mental activities, we jeopardize the health 
of the child. We have the following sugges- 
tions to offer as to treatment: 


1. That you eliminate one-third of her school 
work and let her take one year longer in 
school, and continue with the music, dancing, 
French, parties, and so forth. 

2. That she be placed upon three meals a day 
only, which means absolutely no lunching 
of any kind between meals, not even fruit 
or milk excepting as herein designated. 

3. She may have a glass of milk at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


4. She should have two rest periods daily, one 


for one-half hour when she gets home from 
school at noon and the other for one hour 
when she gets home from school in the after- 
noon, at which time she should lie down in 
a room by herself and be taught to reach a 
state of complete relaxation. The rest 
periods are of as much importance as her 
diet. 


One school report was as follows: 


May is 15% underweight and often seems 
tired out. Her work frequently worries her. 
She needs plenty of rest, out-of-door play, and 
wholesome food. She may need to take milk 
between meals. 

Her writing score is very low. She has a 
third grade rating in speed and legibility. This 
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gives her a very serious handicap in all her 
written work. When words are dictated in 
spelling she is worried, as she isn’t able 
to keep up with the class, and too many times 
she hasn’t finished writing her word before 
another is given. Her mind consequently is 
diverted from the spelling, and many words 
are misspelled. If we can increase her speed 
and legibility in handwriting, her work in writ- 
ten English and spelling should improve rap- 
idly. We have a hospital class in handwriting 
which meets three times a week. It is a small 
class and pupils receive much individual atten- 
tion there. Encourage May to attend this class, 
and, when she does extra handwriting at home, 
try to have her sit in a comfortable position 
with table and chair the proper height, and 
sufficient light from the left. 

We would suggest that she be praised when- 
ever she assumes responsibility at home for 
doing extra work in handwriting and succeeds 
in doing an acceptable piece of work. Allow 
her to assume the initiative in doing extra work 
at home, but reward perseverance, by comment- 
ing on improvement, when you can truthfully 
say you see it. 

May has evidently been reading high type 
books during her leisure time. She frequently 
adds much to the pleasure and profit of her 
history, geography, and literature classes by 
quoting from her readings or by introducing 
worth-while books to her classmates. 

The boys and girls showed their apprecia- 
tion of her honesty and courtesy as well as her 
good work in arithmetic by electing her class 
treasurer. 


Another card was of a more formal type 
as shown by the following report card: 


WeEstTERN State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Winter Term, 1928 


Grade VII 
Confidential Report to Parents: 
PME ited. cediwriaanaankeeas 
I. Studies. 


1. Your child is working to proper ca- 
pacity in arithmetic, spelling, science, 
history. 


2. Your child is not working to proper 
capacity in English, geography. 

3. Your child shows marked improvement 
in literature, spelling. 

4. Your child is failing or almost failing 
to do successfully the work of the 


II. Habits and Attitudes Desirable for Good 
Citizenship. 

1. Your child has developed unusually 
well the following habits or attitudes: 
courtesy, orderliness. 

. Your child has not developed to 
proper capacity the following habits 
or attitudes: codperation, persever- 
ance, promptness. 

3. Your child has made marked improve- 
ment in establishing the following 
RUS OR MUGCUGORS 66. 5:d:0:0:.0:0:0.46:0 01010 


bo 


Days Absent 914 Times Tardy 1 


All Z——’s teachers seem to agree that she 
has greater ability than is usually shown in 
her work. It is interesting to note that all, 
except her science instructor, say that she has 
not entered into discussion much. Her science 
teacher, however, states that Z—— likes to 
recite, and is sometimes inclined to volunteer 
too often. Apparently Z—— is not as inter- 
ested in most of her subjects as is necessary 
to do good work. This may be due in part, as 
you have suggested, to her not seeing the real 
value of her work, but we believe her failure 
to work to capacity is also due to a lack of 
perseverance and codperation. Z—— is good 
at analyzing her own weaknesses, but is not 
persistent about correcting them—even when 
suggestions (as to how to go about it) are 
given her. She has improved some in per- 
sistence in her spelling work. Z—— must be 
constantly encouraged to ask for help when 
she needs it. In regard to codperation, she 
should be encouraged to participate more in 
class discussions—to share her views and mate- 
rial with the other pupils, for what she does 
contribute is of value and to the point. We 
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believe this would also help her to get into 
the spirit of the class. 

Z—— has well-developed habits of neatness, 
orderliness, and courtesy. She expresses her- 
self well, and is pleasant to work with. 


Seventh Grade Supervisor 


eee eeeereeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeee 


Parents’ Remarks: 


Please return this report as soon as possible. 


The following quoted remarks will give 
the reader an appreciation of the parents’ 
reactions : 


April 23, 1928 


Dear Miss X 


Mary and I have adopted the following pro- 
gram for regular evening study of one hour. 

She reads aloud to me for fifteen minutes 
each night, using the method you explained to 
me. Since I talked with you, we are not 
using the lessons you are having at school ex- 
cept on Tuesday evenings. Just now we are 
using the third and fourth grade words listed 
in the textbook you use and will continue 
throughout the fifth and sixth grades. 

We talk about nature study for ten or 
fifteen minutes two or three nights a week. 
About all I can do here is to try to awaken 
Mary’s interest in the subject. So far she is 
telling me things and is quite chagrined at 
my ignorance. I really am getting very much 
interested personally and am enjoying looking 
into the subject. 

She is reading one book each week, selected 
from the list you loaned me. I think I shall 
ask her to give me a brief written review of 
each book when she finishes reading it and 
perhaps her language work may be a little 
improved that way. I am not encouraging 
her to read more than one book a week because 
she needs to be out of doors a good deal. 

Whenever she has home work assigned at 
school, we will adjust our home program to 
take care of it. She didn’t bring any last 





week and I am wondering if she is neglecting 
it or if none was assigned. 

I appreciate very clearly that I cannot do 
much but shall be very happy if I can help 
just a little. Mary felt quite misused when 
we first started our study hour, but I can see 
that she is really enjoying it now and it is good 
for both of us. If you think anything we are 
doing will conflict with what you are doing at 
school, please send me word and we will mend 
our ways. 

Mrs. A——. 





Dear Miss X: : 


Glad to note Barbara has improved a little 
in self-confidence. Suggest she be called upon 
several times during one recitation period. 
Until called upon she is nervously expectant 
and then settles down into a calm indifference 
or great relief, perhaps, whereas if she had 
to recite two or three times she would soon 
get over being so nervous, likewise it would 
hold her interest. I realize this couldn’t be 
done each recitation period but she wouldn’t 
know just when she would have to be pre- 
pared and that would help her greatly. Will 
try to get her to read more. 

Mrs. B—. 


Dear Miss X 

It surely is very gratifying to receive such 
a report of Margaret’s work, but another char- 
acteristic which I feel needs development is the 
ability to make the best of any situation, 
whether pleasing to her or not. I do not know 
how you can help in that. I believe it was 
Miss A. who made the statement that in order 
for her to do her best work she must be hap- 
pily situated, which is true of all of us to a 
certain extent. She is very observant of birds 
and wild flowers, which I am sure is a result 
of your training also. She is careful of choice 
of words and on the whole shows so much the 
results of your labors that it is hard to suggest. 
I especially appreciate the effort to develop 
character. 





Mrs. C——. 


Dear Miss X——: 
I should be glad if you would encourage 
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Mary to take defeat more easily, and to accept 
criticism more graciously. 
Mrs. D—. 


Dear Miss X 

John can always study in his room, but he 
is not much inclined to spend his spare time 
in study. Of course he has his music and that 
takes some of his time. Please make him see 
the need of paying particular attention to his 
failing subjects. JT’ll try to help him. 

Mrs. E——. 

During the coming year all members of 
the staff will experiment with the first re- 
port ecard given in this article. In the light 
of reactions from the parents, teachers, and 
friends during the coming year, another 
and better card should be developed. 

In conclusion, then, we may say enough 
data have been collected to make us ques- 
tion seriously our generally accepted meth- 
ods of measuring and recording success of 
pupils. I refer specifically to those meth- 
ods (1) which make the measuring too 
largely a matter of personal opinion; (2) 





which place undue emphasis upon rank in 
class; and (3) which ignore the growth 
in habits and attitudes. 

To other teachers the writer recom- 
mends the continued serious consideration 
of the evils which attend our present sys- 
tem of recording success. May we have 
investigations and research of this prob- 
lem in order that we may learn more ef- 
fective ways of measuring and recording 
success, that we may learn how to measure 
suecess in terms of what they have done. 
May we also learn to measure success in 
terms of growth in establishing habits and 
attitudes desirable for worth-while citizens. 

Our democracy is facing many serious 
problems. We need and must have intelli- 
gent citizens—citizens who realize their 
strong points and their limitations and 
who are willing, and have ability, to use 
their gifts to full capacity. Let us help 
our boys and girls measure their success in 
a sane way so they can become the type of 
citizen the world needs. 











THE LITERATURE HOUR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


P. H. Pearson 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey 


- The writer is fully aware that there is 
no lack of method among teachers and also 
that the method the teacher herself de- 
velops is likely to be better in her own work 
than one passed on to her by others. But 
to develop her own method she can gener- 
ally make good use of hints from other 
teachers and their practices. 

There is not likely to be much disagree- 
ment with respect to the proposition that 
the best one can do for pupils in literature 
is to make them feel a delight in the selec- 
tion studied and hence stimulate them to 
read others like it. We are too much 
swayed by the feeling that we must do 
something more than to provide pure joy 
for the literature period. We feel that we 
are then encouraging easy-going habits 
that move counter to school purposes. 
Moreover, joy is not examinable, and what 
will our pupils have to show as the result 
of the hour’s work? And yet most of us 
would rather make our pupils love litera- 
ture than to have them grow merely wise 
about it or to have it yield something 
measureable that they can carry away 
from it. 

No teacher will move very far toward 
the aim of delight unless she can rouse 
their enthusiasm for something in it. They 
must be brought close to it, get into vital 
touch with it, come to grips with it. If 
they stand aloof and simply make observa- 
tions about it to satisfy classroom require- 
ments, nothing happens. 

How can a teacher bring her pupils into 
such close and enthusiastic relationship 
with a masterpiece? First of all, by having 


them do something with it. Provide an 
opening, a point of attack, a question or 
problem which challenges their insight and 
ingenuity. If there is occasion to deal with 
a passage and deliberate upon its material 
for some time, it invariably acquires inter- 
est. 

Right here it is to be noted that it is not 
a case of finding the one specific answer 


‘ which is the correct one for a particular 


question. This would be the case in physics, 
or mathematics, or history. In literature 
we are not asking for this; we are asking 
our pupils to be carried forward by the 
impetus furnished by the author, to co- 
operate with him and virtually to become 
their own essayists and poets. We are ask- 
ing them to use their creative faculty, their 
imagination and vision; to see the things 
that the author has probably had in mind, 
but which he has not pointed out in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way. If the students are 
brought into it this way, they will warm 
up to the theme because it has then ac- 
quired not only a new meaning but throb- 
bing life. 

The old, and very just, objection against 
analyzing a masterpiece to death does not 
apply to this procedure any more than it 
does to that of giving close and enthusias- 
tic attention to any phenomenon whatever 
in nature, art, or among human beings. We 
fill in from the hints the author gives us; 
we supply some details that the scope of 
his plan did not permit him to furnish; 
we follow his train of thought further on 
its way; we pass judgment on the acts of 
characters. Again, we supply facts from 
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other sources and thereby provide a more 
complete background which more fully 
rationalizes the story. 

But it might be objected that so many 
things are possible under this procedure 
that we are likely to miss the single unity 
of effect after we get through with a selec- 
tion. How can we preserve such singleness 
of aim as will make the dominant idea 
stand out? We can do it by having our 
pupils go after the one thing or the main 
things that the author intended to put into 
it. If this core of the interest in one piece 
does not serve our classroom purposes, let 
us omit this selection from our program 
and then see if we cannot in the whole 
range of literature find something that fits 
better. 

If it is in story form, let the teacher and 
her class sail with the current of the narra- 
tive, and find the traveling good. If it is 
an essay, let them catch the author’s un- 
folding of the thought and feel that it is 
coming their way. Much is done by having 
faith in the holding power of the author 
and in the bigness and significance of his 
conception. 

The teacher must satisfy herself that 
some specific preparation has been made. 
To make sure of this is the first essential 
to a successful literature hour. The piece 
will grow interesting to the class in the 
proportion that they are led to do some- 
thing with it. They will be likely to do 
nothing with it if the next lesson is as- 
signed just as so many verses of the poem 
or so many pages of the story. Even with 
such a vague assignment a conscientious 
pupil will glance at it, let his eyes glide 
over the lines and the pages, but he does 
not come to grips with it and does not stay 
with it long enough to see in it any prob- 
lem or any occasion for explanation. 

To insure that something is done with 
it, the assignment should provide a way to 
take hold of it which the pupil cannot miss. 


The assignment must unmistakably show 
the openings where the pupil is invited to 
enter; it must, as it were, provide the han- 
dles where the pupils can obviously take 
hold of it. To do this, let the teacher shape 
questions on the very things that the writer 
delivers in his poem or story. This is not 
only the most obvious but the most legiti- 
mate, as well as the most useful, in the 
direct manipulation and dealing with the 
message. The class and teacher will then 
be caught up in the current of the narra- 
tive. Then when the class assembles they 
come with opinions, points of view, prob- 
lems of their own, and are set for discus- 
sion. How should the class discussion be 
managed? First of all, no categorical an- 
swers to the questions of the assignment. 
Let them understand from the first that 
their own questions followed by their own 
discussions are the most acceptable work. 
The supposition here assumed is that they 
come with no written preparation. They 
are, however, fully prepared to start the 
discussion. The teacher’s function will 
most likely be to keep the discussion from 
gaining too strong headway. Under all 
circumstances she guides the discussion, 
encouraging the backward ones, but other- 
wise letting the class do it; it is their 
debate. 

If time and the restrictions on home 
work permit, the best preparation is a 
neatly written explanation of the points 
taken up in the assignment. Such explana- 
tions will vary in length from a sentence 
to a substantial paragraph. 

This requirement means that the work 
so prepared should be examined, graded, 
and the grade recorded. Each pupil should 
therefore procure a loose-leaf notebook 
(size 1014” x 8”) just for this work. 
Start with a neat title page inscribed with 
subject, course, and pupil’s name. Prefix 
each assignment with the date when it is 
due. Usually it is unnecessary to have the 
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question formally stated before each dis- 
cussion. The question should be embodied 
in the discussion, in such a way that usu- 
ally it becomes the topic sentence of the 
paragraph. A line should be left blank 
after each paragraph. Caution should be 
given against crowding the work. Stress 
should be laid on legibility, neatness, and 
correctness of its English form. 

But to require written work without also 
arranging to have it read and graded is 
worse than futile. Right here is the most 
difficult part, for the teacher’s hours are 
already crowded with duties, and readers 
are not always provided. The teacher 
should require only a minimum as to 
amount. From four to eight leading ques- 
tions will furnish the points of attack on 
an assignment of moderate length. 

Under ordinary high school conditions 
there are three ways of handling the writ- 
ten work: 

1. As the pupils enter the classroom they 
leave their notebooks on the teacher’s desk. 
The books are collected and the teacher 
uses the earliest available hour to read and 
grade them and to enter the grades in the 
class record. Most likely there is not 
enough time to read all of them closely. 
Only a certain number are therefore given 
close attention each time, the teacher noting 
which these are for the purpose of han- 
dling them rapidly at a following period, 
reserving most of the time then for the 
others. When the books have thus been 
read and graded they are placed on some 
accessible shelf where each member can 
find his own. 

This method of handling the work leaves 
the pupils without notes before them dur- 
ing the recitation. The written work has 
prepared them for the discussion which 
takes place and thereby served its pur- 
pose. 

2. A committee chosen from members of 
the class and appointed to serve, say, dur- 
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ing a week, assists the instructor in reading 
and recording the books as under the first 
method. Under this plan there is usually 
the difficulty of finding an hour that is 
available to both the teacher and the com- 
mittee. Its advantage is that rapid and 
efficient work can be done without too 
heavy a burden falling on anyone. 

3. The teacher provides either for a 
written quiz or else for a graph diagram or 
outline, all intended to occupy the first ten 
minutes of the hour. While this is beirg 
done the instructor asks to see this book 
or that book, selecting them from her class 
record. As the books are then handed to 
the teacher they are rapidly examined 
right there in the presence of the class. 
While this examination cannot be thor- 
ough, it is possible to read quite closely one 
or two selected paragraphs from these 
written discussions, evaluate the assign- 
ment as prepared, and enter its grade in 
the record. The trend of the discussion, 
its organization, neatness, and English 
form can be given attention and an esti- 
mate arrived at.even in this rather hur- 
ried reading. 

In this way five or six books can be read; 
the others are reported on as prepared or 
unprepared and marks entered accord- 
ingly. At the next session the teacher calls 
for books from other members, being care- 
ful, however, to let the class feel that by 
alternating in this way the books called 
for at one session may also be inspected 
during the following session. In practice it 
works out that certain pupils need less 
checking up than others, for they can be 
depended on to have their work. Others, 
again, presumably only a few, must be 
looked after and checked up regularly to 
insure preparation. 

By handling the books in the presence 
of the class the teacher preserves the close 
touch. She will avoid any considerable 
comment as she scans the work that comes 
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to her hand. The pupil will watch her 
carefully for any signs that the work meets 
her approval. If she says, ‘‘This piece of 
work deserves a good grade, Helen,’’ it is 
quite enough. Or she might give a sug- 
gestion, ‘‘Do not crowd your work; leave 
a blank line after each paragraph.’’ Per- 
haps during the inspection she will hold 
up a book before the class, saying, ‘‘I 
wish to show you a carefully prepared 
assignment.’’ The minutes spent in this 
way are sure to provide stimulation to good 
effort. 

In the class discussion that follows, the 
pupils have their notes before them. They 
do not read them when called upon to re- 
cite. They get their cue from them, they 


rise to their feet and go on independently 
with their discussion. 

While some one is reciting, ideas occur 
to others, who give signs of wishing a 
chance to supplement the observations. 
Right here the instructor will avoid taking 
the chances away from them. As long as 
the going is good and they hold themselves 
fairly to the topic, it is their debate. With 
the exception of names, dates, and other 
facts, no set answer to a literature question 
is the only one or in any sense the final 
one. When a topic has tangled in the 
course of some give and take in the argu- 
ment and the teacher feels that there is a 
strong desire for clarification, her chance 
for a few helpful words has come. 


SOME NOTES ON METHOD AND EDUCATION 


H. Cuay SKINNER 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


We often marvel at the great success 
made by certain of our associates and rivals 
in some business or professional venture. 
This is especially true when success comes 
without any marked degree of intelligence 
(as measured by our present achievement 
and intelligence tests) or educational op- 
portunities. Intelligence test results have 
shown that some notable business men rank 
surprisingly low in general intelligence as 
measured by existing tests. Some of the 
factors which make for success in spite of 
a mediocre general intelligence, lack of 
educational opportunities, and a poor 
environment are: 

1. The adoption of a method or plan of 
procedure which is peculiarly fitted for the 
task at hand. 

2. The possession of an unusual amount 
of ability or adaptability which the busi- 
ness or profession requires but not neces- 


sarily measurable by our existing intelli- 
gence and achievement tests. 

3. The possession of rare qualities of 
tact, purpose, and initiative which may be 
considered as a vital part of method or 
plan of procedure. 

Method is a way of acting, doing, or 
learning to accomplish definite results. 
Any good method aims at economy and 
efficiency in acting, doing, and learning. 
Our conceptions of method have ever been 
undergoing change. What seems to be the 
best method or teaching technique today 
may be inadequate tomorrow. 

Many advocates of a special brand of 
method or teaching technique are like the 
unfaltering adherents of religious dogma 
and creed. My creed, my method, is the 
one and true method and creed. For re- 
ligious or educational salvation you must 
wave my banner and hold it high or else 
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be an outcast. Some near-sighted superin- 
tendents and supervisors permit of only 
one method or teaching technique. Surely 
they must have a narrow view of educa- 
tion. The exclusive use of one type of 
teaching technique or method must be the 
result of a limited conception of education 
and method. 

Education must be broad enough to 
include the many types of activities neces- 
sary to constitute anything like worthy 
citizenship in the complex life of our 
democracy. Method in its broader sense, 
like education in its broader sense, must 
consider the total situation, the real world, 
and not merely an isolated part of a total 
situation, such as would necessarily accom- 
pany any narrow conception of education 
and method. To be sure, the educational 
process would be much simpler and results 
would be much more readily attained if 
we were to narrow our conceptions of edu- 
cation and method, but that would be doing 
violence to the real situation—the child, 
society, and the aims of education which do 
not exist as separate entities but as a total- 
ity when viewed from the standpoint of 
psychology or a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

The time-honored recitation as a means 
for the diffusion of knowledge, and of de- 
veloping habits, attitudes, ideals, and skills 
has been severely criticized by educators 
within the past few years. The recitation, 
although it possesses many virtues, is not 
without its faults. Other much discussed 
methods and techniques of teaching have 
risen to challenge its position, primarily 
because the recitation as conceived and con- 
ducted usually possessed the following 
faults: 

1. Poor provision for individual differ- 
ences. 

2. The teacher is usually too much in 
the foreground and consequently tends to 
stifle pupil participation and initiative. 
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3. Difficulties involved in getting the 
pupils to do their own purposing and carry 
out their own activities in a natural setting. 

The Dalton Plan, Winnetka Plan, Proj- 
ect, Socialization, Montessorian System, 
and the Play Way are some of the more 
formidable challengers of the old recita- 
tion which has played such an important 
part in the educational life of our nation. 
These methods developed because their au- 
thors sensed that something was lacking 
in the fundamental principles and tech- 
niques utilized by the recitation in achiev- 
ing the desirable ends of education. 

Every plan, method, or technique is good 
to the extent that it is the best available 
means for gaining the desired ends of edu- 
cation. Each of the above plans contains 
at least one fundamental basic principle 
and is perhaps the best method of gaining 
the desired ends of education as conceived 
by their authors. However, instead of 
making provision for all of the faults of 
the recitation, each of the above corrects 
only some of the outstanding deficiencies. 

If education is to be conceived as life, 
instead of just some aspect of life, then 
none of the plans commonly discussed in 
textbooks and educational journals seems 
broad enough to encompass all of the prin- 
ciples and methods which will insure a 
well-rounded, intelligent adulthood in a 
complex civilized society. Each plan men- 
tioned (and many others) has made a 
definite contribution to the science of 
teaching. Even so, one might ask if these 
various plans should claim exclusive rights 
to certain fundamental principles, without 
which the Project, Socialization, and Play 
Way would not exist. Would it not be 
better to conceive of all method (or at 
least much of it) as embracing purpose- 
ful activity, socialized procedure, interest, 
provision for individual differences, and 
other important principles? It is unlikely 
that any later plan will wholly take the 
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place of the recitation which does not take 
cognizance of all of the sound principles of 
method and teaching technique. 

From the foregoing discussion it would 
follow that any method to be enduring and 
generally acceptable must contain all of 
the principles of method and recognize the 
aims of education which have been found 
to be good, plus that of making a wise 
provision for the future. 

No attempt is made here to offer a defi- 
nite plan which will take the place of the 
recitation or supplement other existing 
plans. However, some of the basic prin- 
ciples and facts that seem necessary to be 
observed in any broad conception of edu- 
cation and method are as follows: + 


1. That subject matter is any phase of human 
activity. 

2. That much of pupil activity should be pur- 
poseful and as much as possible of such 
activity should be carried out in its natural 
setting; and, furthermore, the pupils 
should do their own purposing. 

3. That education is life. 

4. That the teacher should be in the back- 
ground as much as possible. 

5. Ample provision should be made for the 
development of the “we” feeling. 

6. That freedom of discussion is necessary for 
good thinking and learning. 

7. That education is activity and the only 
way to learn a thing is to “do” it. 

8. That discipline is to provide favorable con- 
ditions for learning, and the teacher should 
never use baser means of appeal than is 
necessary. 

9. Wise provision should be made for indi- 

vidual differences whereby one group will 

not suffer because of another. 

Development of responsibility of each stu- 

dent for his share of the assignment is 

essential. 

11. Interest is fundamental and necessary for 

good learning. 

12. Success is the best means to insure future 


10. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Ra, 


18. 


19. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 
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success, but it should come only after a 
reasonable amount of effort. 

The value of unit learning or the “Mas- 
tery Formula” should be recognized. 
Knowledge of the value of instinctive 
tendencies in creating interest should be 
given. 

Wise provision for wholesome recreation 
and the development of certain habits of 
character through team play should be 
made. 

Recognition of the fact that activity, which 
leads on to further activity, especially if it 
leads to the development of right attitudes 
of appreciation, habits of study and think- 
ing, is basic to good learning. 

Recognition of the principle of appercep- 
tion—that it is necessary to build on to 
life’s experiences. 

Careful assignments and teaching of pupils 
to study are two of the most important 
functions in teaching. 

Emphasis should be placed on the organi- 
zation of material and of a few important 
points rather than on many details. 


. Wise provision for the development of 


initiative through the pupils’ own inter- 
rupted activities is necessary. 

Teaching pupils to study—beginning with 
the first grade and continuing through the 
entire elementary school—should be a part 
of the program. 


. Emphasis on good thinking and weighing 


of values is important. 

Provision for training in the development 
of initiative in looking up necessary mate- 
rial for the solution of one’s own problems 
is likewise important. 

The application of the facts and principles 
learned and the formulation of generaliza- 
tions and conclusions based on the data 
found should be imeluded. 

Emphasis should be on good thinking 
rather than on mere memorization. 


. Recognition of the active nature and needs 


of the child and of society is basic. 
One of the primary functions of a teacher 
is that of guide and leader. 


1It is to be noted that method cannot be divorced from subject matter, aims of education, or from a 


philosophy of education. 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A PRE-PRIMARY GROUP 
HOW WE CAME TO HAVE IT 


Our first grade teachers, organized into 
a club, had been discussing the possibili- 
ties of a pre-primary group for a year or 
more. Finally they received permission 
from the central office to try it out. The 
matter was put into my hands because of 
my training and experience in both kinder- 
garten and first grade work, and because 
the building I was in had two or three 1B 
groups to draw from. 


PURPOSE AND ELIGIBILITY 


To provide for those six-year-old chil- 
dren who needed special help before going 
into 1B work. 

1. Children with no kindergarten ex- 
perience (though this was not enforced in 
some cases). 

2. Those entering late because of sick- 
ness, moving, or other reasons. 

3. Children testing low. 

4. Other misfits of the kindergarten or 
first grade found during the first month 
of school. 

HISTORY 


The principal of the building was 
strongly in favor of it. He had special 
study classes for each of the other grades 
and felt the need of help here. The entire 
school was carefully tested and grouped 
each year into fast, medium, and slow 
moving groups with special standards of 
achievements for each group. 

Our research brought us meager infor- 
mation of such classes and work in other 
places. Oakland wrote that they had 
twenty such classes and later on would 
send a bulletin of the curriculum just being 


prepared. This seemed to be the only 
place really making anything of this work. 
We knew what was wanted in Pasadena, so 
proceeded to work on that line. Experi- 
mental Practice in the City and Country 
School, by Miss Wright and Miss Pratt, 
was of help and great inspiration; also A 
Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade, by Miss Burke. The In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union meeting in 
Los Angeles then furnished an exhibit of 
hand work, which was of great help. 

We worked to secure the materials and 
tools that the experience of others showed 
to be of greatest value for children of this 
period and capacity; that the child might 
be helped to develop himself, we arranged 
to have work bench, hammers, saws, nails, 
and plenty of boxes or odds and ends of 
wood; also sand paper, paint, and paint 
brushes for finishing up the articles made; 
an easel for large picture painting, with 
brushes and paint for this; all kindergar- 
ten materials we wished, as large blocks, 
wooden beads, Mother Goose pictures, etc., 
and yard goods as we needed it. Not every- 
thing was furnished. We made our own 
work bench. I secured a_block-o-type 
loaned by the manufacturer in Los An- 
geles, and had a splendid collection of 
Mother Goose rhymes illustrated and 
mounted separately. We then selected a 
good supply of books from our school 
library for our own library table. This 
was our equipment. 


WHAT WE DID 


We built our curriculum upon the foun- 
dation of the knowledge, games, and activi- 
ties of the kindergarten to which most of 
the children had been exposed, keeping the 
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environment similar that no great differ- 
ence would be felt; then, aiming at more 
difficult tasks, we guided them as unob- 
trusively as possible. 

We started out to make our room more 
beautiful. There was no rug, so we made 
paper cushions and hung them under our 
place at the board. Later on we built 
bookshelves and book ends, also a little 
table and chairs of our own for our library 
corner. We talked and planned curtains 
at the windows. Of course, when one child 
insisted on an automobile, we found two 
others to help him attain that. The box 
cover for the block-o-type needed decorat- 
ing, ete. The enthusiasm for the period 
was used and carried over into other lines. 

Our stories and books were similar to 
those we had at home or in the kindergar- 
ten. The Mother Goose rhymes mounted 
with pictures were most familiar and it 
wasn’t long until we could pick out and 
recognize many of the words in these. We 
then made stories of what we did and 
formed a large book for all and small ones 
for each. This is the way we got inter- 
ested in reading, though not more than 
seven out of eighteen children actually 
read. But with the printing press we made 
words on cards like those in our stories, 
and before long we had a fine vocabulary. 
Only the interested ones read. 

One child became interested by making 
the words from flash ecards on the block-o- 
type. That child had a great awakening. 
There were others also, and after such 
foundations we took up the books of the 
1B grade and completed the minimum 
reading in the last month of the semester. 
The rest of the children were promoted to 
the 1B grade, stronger and better for the 
experience. Teachers and mothers alike 
testified to the blessing it was to the chil- 
dren. Timid and nervous children, who 
would only have been injured through 
discouragement and failure if forced to do 
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1B work, gained an adjustment in this 
room that was of great value to them in 
their future grade work. No one failed, 
and the number of failures the following 
year in 1B was cut down. 

In a letter from Oakland during that 
year, I was told that they had 20 of these 
schools which they felt of too great value 
to do without. Miss Johnson, Supervisor of 
Special Classes, writes : 


During last semester we had 24 sub-primary 
grades in the different schools, running from 
about 5 to 25. The smaller groups worked in 
regular classes or in classes for limited pupils, 
and the larger groups classified into separate 
classes. We still consider the work experi- 
mental but have come to feel that it is really 
meeting a definite need in our program. It 
avoids repetition, failure, and keeps the chil- 
dren in a state of progress, be it ever so little. 


Miss Moore says in her book, The Pri- 
mary School: 


The very large percentage of failures in the 
first grade (about twenty-five per cent) shows 
that a whole year after the pupils have left the 
kindergarten large numbers of them are still 
not ready to meet the formal requirements com- 
monly exacted in the first grade. Why push 
this work in symbols down upon still less 
mature minds unless we wish to increase the 
number of failures and start off a still larger 
percentage of our school population with 
the sense of discouragement and defeat? Yor 
most of those failing in the first grade would 
have been more complete failures had they 
been forced to attempt to learn to read while 
in the kindergarten. 


Today much is being done for the uni- 
fication of the kindergarten and_ first 
grade, but in the words of Kilpatrick, 
** Actual practice could not be expected to 
change quickly.’’ It will take time to 
make the change in more formal first 
grades general enough to close up the wide 
gap between them at present. Measure- 
ments for the physical and social develop- 
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ment as well as the intelligence tests will 
come, but slowly. And when that time 
comes the 25% failures today will no doubt 
be perceptibly cut down. Until that time 
the sub-primary or pre-primary class does 
fill an important need. To me it is our 
greatest contribution to the childhood of 
today during this particular age of de- 
velopment. 
ELEANOR FRANCES SMITH, 
Longfellow School, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


A HOUSE PROJECT 


I. Origin of project. 

a. Preliminary survey of work to be 
covered by students. 

b. General notice that most of work 
concerned problems such as 
brickwork, shingling, lumber 
measure, carpeting, papering, 
plastering, painting, compound 
denominate amounts, and per- 
centage. 

e. Suggestion by a student that we 
own a house and from it estimate 
cost of building, furnishing, and 
upkeep. 

d. Enthusiasm of pupils made it 
possible. 

II. Final aim. 

a. To own a house constructed in 
exact proportion to a real house, 
to be considered as such, and to 
base all estimates on the dimen- 
sions of the large house. 

. b. To make each child feel he is the 
responsible owner. 

e. To cover all material that in any 
way affects the construction of a 
home, and the course of study. 

III. Execution. 

a. Location of a favorable site for 
our home. 

1. Complete survey of city by 
each student. 


f. 


2. Consultation with real estate 
men as to cost of lot, improve- 
ments, such as good road, 
water, light, sewerage, loca- 
tion in reference to car line 
and school; probable growth 
of that portion of the city. 

3. Final decision after discussion 
by class. 

4. Appointment of committee to 
arrange for purchase of prop- 
erty. 


. Plan of house. 
. Excavation. 


1. Appointment of committees 
to interview contractors to get 
estimates as to cost of labor 
and materials, and time re- 
quired to do the work. 

2. Construction of problems 
using above estimates and 
solving of same. 


. Foundation. 


1. Study of kinds of materials 
used. 

2. Talks with contractors and 
local dealers as to prices and 
means of estimating. 

3. Decision of class for either 
stone or brick. 

4. Construction and comparison 
of problems involving cost of 
each. 


. Sides of the house. 


1. Sending of committees to con- 
sult lumber dealers as to prices 
and materials. 

2. Construction of problems in- 
volving lumber measure. 

3. Comparison with estimates of 
architects of our city. 

Roof. 

1. Kinds of roofing materials. 

a. Collection of samples from 
factories here and_ else- 
where. 
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b. Wood shingles, tar paper, 
tile, metal, wood shingles 
dipped in creosote, asbestos, 
and paper. 

2. Our house. 

a. Use of dipped wood shin- 
gles. 

b. Problem involving cost. 

. Plastering. 

1. Rooms. 

. Living-room. 

. Dining-room. 
Breakfast nook. 

. Bedroom. 
Closet. 
Kitchen. 

2. Construction of problems. 

a. Measurements of rooms 
taken by pupils. 

b. Materials. 

e. Cost of material and labor. 

. Molding and baseboard. 

1. Number of yards. 

2. Cost per yard. 

3. Total cost. 

i. Window panes. 

1. Number and size. 

2. Hardware dealers’ estimate of 
cost (committee). 


© 


he aso 


j. Painting. 


1. Kinds of paints, color, cost. 
2. Problems. 

a. Kitchen walls and ceiling. 

b. Exterior of house. 

e. Roof. 

. Interior decoration. 
1. Paper-eutting plans of each 
room. 

a. In drawing class. 

b. Consideration of exposure, 
lighting, use, color har- 
mony, design, and comfort. 

e. Use of magazine advertise- 
ments, color cards, and 
catalogs. 

2. Choosing best plan for room. 


1. 


Furnishings. 

1. Adherence to plan chosen. 

2. Lists of furnishings to fit each 
room by each pupil. 

3. Sending of committees to de- 
termine cost from local mer. 
chants. 

4. Writing of business letters for 
advertising material and sam- 
ples. 

. Making of drapes, cushions, 
table linens, ete., in sewing 
class. 

6. Planning of furniture in 

drawing class. 

7. Making of furniture in man- 
ual training classes. 

8. Problems. 

a. Cost, selling price, and gain 
of merchants; percentage. 

b. Estimates for furnishing 
each room. 


i) 


J. Final estimate of cost of house and 


furnishings. 


d. 


og 


V. Materials. 
a. 


b. 


Catalogs of 28 firms. 
Cloth. 

1. Drapes. 

. Table linens. 

Bed linens. 

. Scarves. 

. Shade of floor lamp. 
. Brought by children. 


> oP oo PO 


. Wiring. 


1. Done by boys. 

2. Material brought by boys. 
Paint. 

1. Samples. 

2. Brought by children. 


. Furniture. 


1. Made in manual training de- 
partment by boys. 
2. Stained by boys. 


. Grass. 


1. Made of dyed sawdust. 


. Dolls (dressed by girls). 
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h. Rugs. 
1. Colored construction paper. 
2. Designs by children in draw- 
ing class. 
i. Wall-paper. 
1. From catalogs. 
2. Colored construction paper. 
j. Window boxes. 
1. Made of cardboard. 
2. Painted green and filled with 
artificial flowers. 
k. Flowers and trees. 
1. Paper flowers and leaves. 
2. Small evergreen trees. 
VI. Subjects taught. 
a. Arithmetic. 
1. Use of ruler. 
Lumber measure. 
. Denominate amounts. 
Painting. 
Plastering. 
Brickwork. 
. Shingling. 
. Cost of furniture. 
a. Percentage. 
b. Fundamentals. 
9. Carpeting. 
b. Geography. 
1. Study of kinds of materials 
used and how made. 
2. Location of places from which 
materials are received. 
3. Study of local industries. 
e. Composition. 
1. Writing of business 
friendship letters. 
2. Making of booklets. 
d. Spelling. 
1. Names of. places and mate- 
rials. 
e. Reading of pamphlets. 
1. Individual reports. 
2. Group reading. 


oe 


and 


AGNES BURMEISTER, 
7A, Humboldt School, 
Wausau, Wis. 
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A 5A GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 


A graduate student from the College of 
Education at the University of Minnesota 
had been visiting the 5A class in arithmetic 
at the Clara Barton School in Minneapolis. 
As part of their work the class had been 
estimating distances between cities while 
referring to their maps. Previously, con- 
siderable estimating had been done and one 
boy had equipped himself with an atlas. 
This lad checked up on estimates given by 
referring quickly to his atlas and then 
announcing his find to the class. 

When the class period was over, the visi- 
tor told them about his plan of touring 
to Buffalo, New York, camping en route. 
It occurred to him that the class might be 
able to plan the trip for him. His family 
consisted of his wife and two daughters, 
one eight and the other four years of age. 
They wished to ferry across Lake Michigan 
but were undecided what route to take, 
whether north or south of Lake Erie. 
Having stated the make and wheel base of 
his car, and the limit of mileage per day, 
he wished to know if the class could plan 
the trip for him. Some thought they could. 
Approximately ten minutes were taken to 
present the situation to the class. 

On Monday two children brought maps 
showing the Great Lakes and the sur- 
rounding country. The teacher mounted 
two maps showing Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan highways and the Great Lakes region. 

The teacher desired to stimulate the en- 
tire class to think about planning the trip. 
She found out which boys and girls had 
taken camping trips, how long these trips, 
were, ete. Different individuals were asked 
how they had prepared for their tours. In 
this manner considerable information was 
gained showing thaf the trips were planned 
with efficiency in most cases. It was also 
discovered that in some trips an item that 
had been forgotten caused considerable 
annoyance; so it was concluded that if they 
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planned a trip it should not be lacking 
in any of the essentials requisite for a 
successful one in so far as they had any- 
thing to do with it. 

Each child was asked to think of the 
things he considered necessary for a suc- 
cessful trip. These were listed on the board 
under headings suggested by the class. 
The number of items listed was enormous. 

When the visitor returned and looked at 
this outline he was amazed at the work 
done, but said he did not wish to make such 
a big job out of it as that suggested by the 
ramifications of the outline. Being due in 
another room at that time, he promised to 
return later to answer any questions they 
wished to ask. 

Clearly, the outline did not suit. What 
should they do about it? They decided to 
group headings and eliminate all but the 
most important ones. As a result, the out- 
line was made considerably shorter. 

During this reorganizing procedure a 
discussion arose concerning where oil 
should be listed. This debate led to a con- 
sideration of how much oil would be 
needed. Through information given by 
various members of the class, it was learned 
that the quantity of oil used depended 
upon the make, age, size, and condition of 
the ear. The children wished to know how 
old the car was. As the teacher had no 
more information than that given to the 
children, she suggested that it would be a 
good question to ask upon the return of the 
visitor. She advised that it be written 
down, so it would not be forgotten. 

How should they go about finding just 
what questions to ask? Why not com- 
mence at the beginning of the outline, look- 
ing through it and seeing if everything 
were clear? As they proceeded through 
the outline, they wished to have the wheel 
base of the car restated, as he had said it 
would be necessary to know that in com- 
puting expenses on the ferry. They also 
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desired the ages of the children repeated; 
they wanted to know which of the articles 
listed as equipment he already possessed, 
thus making it unnecessary for him to pur- 
chase them; they wished to know how far 
his car went on a gallon of gas; whether 
he wished to stop at hotels overnight; 
when he planned to start his trip; about 
how much he would be willing to spend; 
and several other similar questions. They 
also wanted his telephone number in case 
they wished to inquire about some other 
point that would be necessary to know in 
working out the project. These were writ- 
ten down by the children in preparation 
for the return of the visitor. 

The teacher then appointed five captains 
chosen for their executive ability. These 
pupils were captains of the following five 
groups listed on the board: 


1. Highways. 

2. Lake Trip and Toll Bridges. 
3. Days, Dates, Tourist Camps. 
4. Equipment. 

5. Food and Oil. 


The five captains assembled and decided 
which group each one should be in charge 
of. Each captain was allowed to appoint 
in turn the ones he wished to work with 
him. It was understood that if a child had 
a special reason for being in a certain 
group—such as having access to certain in- 
formation required for the work to be done 
by a group—he would be chosen provided 
the size of the groups be kept uniform 
throughout. 

Who should ask the questions? It was 
decided that the captain should meet with 
his group, collect the questions pertaining 
to it, and note any other questions consid- 
ered indispensable by the group, and act 
as spokesman for his coworkers. If any 
question should occur to the other members 
of the class during this period of question- 
ing and answering, they might ask it pro- 
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viding the answer were considered neces- 
sary information for the planning of the 
journey. 

Such was the situation when the visitor 
returned. The period that followed was 
profitable in that the class succeeded in 
acquiring the desired information quickly. 
The time used in reorganizing the outline, 
deciding on questions, appointing captains, 
organizing groups, and asking questions 
required approximately forty-five minutes. 

On Monday the captain of the Equip- 
ment Group reported that he had gone 
down to a camping equipment shop and 
priced certain articles. He submitted this 
information the next day, but the group 
was not satisfied, as they did not care to 
send in information which they had not 
thoroughly investigated. There was con- 
siderable talk and discussion. The next 
day two catalogues listing camping sup- 
plies and a mail order catalogue made their 
appearance. 

The group on the Lake Trip discussed 
what to do and how to do it and finally 
appointed two people to go to the Foster 
Information Bureau and get information 
and material concerning the ferry trip as 
the teacher had purchased maps and guides 
there and recommended it as an excellent 
source of information. The committee was 
to bring its report the next day. The 
information submitted next day was not 
satisfactory. The report concerning the 
cost of the car on the ferry across Lake 
Michigan was not clear. The time schedule 
for the boat was contrary to the schedule 
given in a guidebook. Two children were 
appointed to report the next day. One 
was to bring the latest guide on time 
schedules and the other, ferry rates for 
different sized cars. Very accurate infor- 
mation was brought the next day as others 
in the group had taken it upon themselves 
to assist so that their work might be 
progressing. Their combined information 
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was checked over with their guides and 
approved. 

The group on Highways planned the 
route south of Lake Erie. The teacher 
wished to know why that route was chosen. 
This recalled to mind that there were two 
general routes to be considered in planning 
the trip; one north of Lake Erie, the other 
south of it. The class would have to de- 
cide which one to take. The teacher sug- 
gested that they consult the Tourists’ In- 
formation Bureau or the Automobile Club 
for their information. The committee’s in- 
formation was satisfactory to the group. 
Therefore, the northern route was chosen. 
Planning was resumed with the idea of 
travelling north of Lake Erie. 

The group on Days, Dates, and Tourist 
Camps could not accomplish anything be- 
fore they had information concerning high- 
ways. It was suggested that both groups 
commence with Highways, compute the 
distances, decide camping places for the 
night, and then check up on each other. 
These groups conferred with one another 
and compared results. 

Wednesday was spent on reports of com- 
mittees, group criticisms, suggestions and 
planning. The captains of the groups vis- 
ited each other and received information, 
gave suggestions or asked questions, call- 
ing upon the teacher when they were un- 
able to settle differences. 

When the group on the Lake Trip and 
Toll Bridges had its information outlined, 
they were asked to put it in sentence form. 
When this was completed the group was 
asked to judge them according to accuracy 
and form. The captain was to submit the 
paper the group considered best.’ The 
teacher appointed the best board writer in 
each group to place the chosen paper on 
the board. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed throughout until all the groups had 
their achievements on the board. 

The time required for the completion of 
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each group’s task varied. As a group com- 
pleted its task the members turned to their 
individual tasks. One hour was spent in 
writing, judging, and copying this work. 

When each group had his information on 
the board, the class was allowed an open 
discussion period. If a sentence were 
thought incorrectly worded or if some data 
were questioned, the captain had to answer 
questions. He was required to state his 
authority in answering certain questions 
and he was privileged to call on his group 
for assistance. If the criticism was justi- 
fied, the captain rectified the error. This 
procedure was followed till the informa- 
tion on the board stood approved by the 
class. 

Next, how should the class handle this 
information so as to be of value to the 
traveler? It was decided to write it. In 
what order should it be written? The 
conclusion was to write it in the same order 
as the trip would be taken, such as getting 
ready for the trip; supplying themselves 
with necessary equipment; designation in 
order of highways to be traveled; the trip 
for one day and where to camp on succes- 
sive nights; highways; the ferry trip, in- 
eluding time of arrival, fare, meals, time 
of landing, their camp for that night, etc., 
until the trip was completed. The esti- 
mated expenses were to be placed at the 
end. The class computed expenses and 
checked results by comparing them with the 
results gotten by the group on Food and 
Oil. 

About ten minutes were devoted to a 
discussion of the organization of the paper, 
bearing in mind the injunction that it must 
give clear information. Each child was 
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told to proceed with his paper with the 
understanding that the papers were to be 
judged on three points: (1) order, (2) ac- 
curacy, (3) sentences. 

The best paper in each group was to be 
chosen for final consideration. After the 
preliminary discussion of the writing of 
the paper, the work began and continued 
for twenty minutes. The next day the 
rough drafts were completed. The groups 
then met and selected what they consid- 
ered the best paper according to the three 
previously mentioned points. 

Before rewriting the papers in pen and 
ink, each child was allowed to exchange his 
paper with anyone he wished and have it 
checked over for punctuation and spelling. 
They were free to use the dictionary when- 
ever they wished, and were also at liberty 
to consult with the teacher. All papers 
were rewritten in ink and were to receive 
a grade. 

When the five chosen papers were com- 
pleted, the teacher read them to the class 
and the children were asked to judge them 
with respect to order, accuracy, and sen- 
tences. The room voted on each paper, 
numbered to identify it without revealing 
the writer’s name, and the paper that re- 
ceived the highest number of votes was 
chosen to be typed. 

Approximately 385 minutes of school 
time (one ten-minute period, one forty-five 
minute period, and eleven. thirty-minute 
periods) were used, extending over a 
period of twelve school days. 


_ L. R. Kravis, 
Clara Barton School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AT CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Principals will be 
recorded as a great conference and a fur- 
ther step forward in the professional 
growth of the elementary principal. Not 
a disappointment on the program bespoke 
the wise planning and excellent judgment 
of the president, Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 
Supervisory Principal of Dallas, Texas, 
and the far-sighted and efficient codpera- 
tion of the marvelous local group under the 
leadership of Miss Martha Stewart, Long- 
fellow School, Cleveland. Never has there 
been such attendance at the Department 
meetings—an over-capacity audience at the 
two afternoon programs, Monday and 
Wednesday, and at the three breakfast busi- 
ness sessions, and at the dinner on Tuesday 
evening. Can one deny that a gathering 
of 480 principals and friends, radiating 
such ‘‘comraderie’’ as never before, will 
not have an influence beyond the Conven- 
tion City? 

The theme selected by President Pink- 
ston, ‘‘How Can the Elementary School 
Principal Better Serve Our Public 
Schools?’’ was dealt with by Dr. James F. 
Hosie, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, speaking on ‘‘The 
Technic of Democratic Leadership”’ in his 
usual vital manner. 

“‘The principal as a person,’’ said Miss 
Bessie Bacon Goodrich, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, 
“should possess a sincere graciousness 
when she meets others.’’ The office should 
be the ‘‘center of attraction in the build- 
ing.’? The principal’s skill is in ‘‘discern- 
ing a contribution that each teacher can 


make to the group, and not to expect all 
teachers to excel in the same way.’’ As a 
person, the principal should be primarily 
‘‘intellectually honest, morally courageous, 
and should not expect artificial rewards.’’ 

Dr. Robert B. Binnion, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, dealt 
with ‘‘The First Problem of the Elemen- 
tary School Principal’’ by getting the reac- 
tion from a small group of principals. As 
usual, the opinions expressed showed great 
disagreement, and only pointed to the 
many-sidedness of the elementary princi- 
pal’s task. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dr. W. H. 
Burton, University of Chicago, discussed 
‘“‘The Type, Kind, and Amount of Super- 
vision which Elementary Principals Should 
Know and Should be Able to Give’’ in Gat- 
ling-gun style, and made his mark with 
each aim. Much that he said we have 
heard before, but we need to hear it fre- 
quently, that our vision may be kept clear. 
A few of his pointed statements are fixed 
in my mind. ‘‘Supervision must not be a 
haphazard but a thoroughly planned and 
a consistent affair.’’ ‘‘Good supervision is 
the act of picking out things that need 
attention, and the next step is a planned 
attack.’’ It is not necessary that the prin- 
cipal know every detail of the academic 
curriculum but he should be ‘‘primarily 
responsible for the general method of teach- 
ing.’’ ‘‘He must know his field; be ready 
to give assistance at any time, no matter 
how silly the question or how complex.’’ 
He should be ready to inform teachers what 
books or magazines to read, or what courses 
to take at the University. ‘‘A principal 
must budget his time; learn to distribute 
duties to others; and plan the office work 
so that his energy is not dissipated upon 
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little things.’’ And finally, Dr. Burton 
placed his emphasis upon personality: ‘‘a 
principal should be a really human sort of 
person.’’ 

‘‘How an Educational Museum will 
Help the Principal and His School’’ was 
concisely told by Miss Amelia Meissner, 
Curator, Educational Museum, St. Louis, 
Missouri, who is a genius at organization. 
St. Louis has perfected a plan which places 
at the service of every classroom teacher 
books, pictures, exhibits, and specimens of 
every kind and description in such an or- 
ganized and usable way that the plan 
might well be studied by others contem- 
plating the circulation of social studies, 
art, music, and supplementary reading ma- 
terials of any description. 

Miss Sarah M. Horton, Principal, Tre- 
mont School, Cleveland, Ohio, discussed 
‘Administrative Problems of Elementary 
School Principals’’ in such an interesting 
way that one could not but appreciate her 
wealth of experience and her ability as a 
leader. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Superintendent of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, was the only speaker at 
the banquet Tuesday evening at the Hotel 
Statler, and he gave a most inspiring mes- 
sage on the ‘‘Single Standard and Single 
Salary.’’ 

The breakfasts on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday mornings at 7:30 at the Statler 
might be termed ‘‘Business Sessions.’’ 
The attendance varied from 85 to 130 each 
morning. Membership chairmen reported 
for city or state organizations, showing a 
growing interest in the Department on the 
part of principals themselves. Chairmen 
of all committees gave brief reports. 

The executive committee believes the 
Department has reached the stage in its 
growth when a few changes will be timely. 
It proposes that the 1930 Yearbook shall 
be prepared under the direction of a com- 
mittee of principals, assisted by Frank W. 
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Hubbard of the Research Department of 
the N. E. A. The Chairman of the Year. 
book is Earl Laing of Detroit, Michigan, 
assisted by Arthur Gist, Principal, Train- 
ing School, State Teachers College, San 
Francisco, California, and Miss Isabel 
Tucker, Principal, Shenandoah School, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

It is proposed that the Bulletin of the 
Department issued in October, January, 
and July, which has been made up largely 
of convention speeches, shall become more 
of a news bulletin of the activities of or- 
ganizations and individuals than it has 
been. There is becoming available a wealth 
of material from and about the principal 
and his doings that was unknown five years 
ago. 

A joint committee composed of members 
representing the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, the 
Department of Elementary Principals, and 
the Department of Superintendence, to 
define the Terminology, Functions and 
Relations in Supervision, was approved by 
the executive committee and should be par- 
ticularly valuable to the Department. 

The question of life membership in the 
Department is being given serious con- 
sideration, that a permanency in member- 
ship may be established and a permanent 
fund be built up to insure the continued 
growth of the Department. The details are 
being worked out through Secretary Crab- 
tree’s office in conjunction with that of 
other departments of the N. E. A. 

The topic proposed by Miss Pinkston for 
the Atlanta meeting is ‘‘The Opportunities 
of the Elementary School Principal as 4 
Supervisor in Forwarding the Education of 
Today.”’ 

Would not an all-Southern program be 
mighty interesting and illuminating to the 
‘‘Northern half’’ of us, at least? 

Because of the World Federation in 
Geneva, the program is set forward, bring- 
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ing the sessions of the Department on 
Saturday afternoon, June 29, and on the 
Monday following. The dinner will be on 
the usual Tuesday evening, With promises 
by Atlanta to excel the Minneapolis hos- 
pitality. 

Do you know that the Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals is worth the price of membership? 

Do you know that the sale of the Year- 
pook is double its membership? Do you 
know that the success of the principalship 
depends, not on just the membership of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, but upon every individual principal 
in our land? 

HELEN B. SHOVE, 
First Vice-President, D.E.8.P. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The officers and Executive Committee of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals for the year 1928-1929 are as 
follows: 

OFFICERS 


President, Eva G. Pinkston, Dallas, Texas 

First Vice-President, Helen B. Shove, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Second Vice-President, John A. Spargo, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Third Vice-President, F. H. Duffy, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 

Fourth Vice-President, Cassie F. Roys, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska 

Fifth Vice-President, A. J. Hamilton, Berke- 
ley, California 

Seeretary, Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Jessie M. Fink, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
M. E. Peterson, Los Angeles, California 
Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, Wisconsin 
John Merrill, Detroit, Michigan 


Editor, 1929 Yearbook, Arthur S. Gist, San 
Francisco, California 

National Chairman, Enrollment’ Committee, 
Herman Ritou, Ft. Sheridan, Illinois 


INSTITUTE OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

A three weeks’ Institute in the princi- 
ples and practices of progressive education 
will be conducted by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association at Pennsylvania State 
College, July 1-19. It is open to teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and others in- 
terested in the newer attitude toward child- 
hood and in better schools. The courses 
earry college credit. Topics for the ses- 
sions are: ‘‘The Principles of Progressive 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘The Progressive School in 
Practice,’’ ‘‘Development Through Ex- 
pression.’’ 

The instructors and lecturers are: Dr. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore College; 
Mr. Morton Snyder, Country Day School, 
Rye, New York; Mr. Stanwood Cobb, 
Chevy Chase Country Day School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Rachel Erwin, Win- 
brook School, White Plains, New York; 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Teachers College, 
New York; Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Benning- 
ton, Vermont, College for Women; and 
Mr. Hughes Mearns, New York University. 
The Progressive Education Association has 
its headquarters at 10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 

There are fifty educational organizations 
in the world whose slogan just at present is 
‘*Geneva, 1929,’’ and there are approxi- 
mately five thousand individual teachers 
whose thoughts are turned toward Geneva, 
waiting for vacation time to come, when 
the Third Biennial Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will be held from July 25 to August 
3 in the cosmopolitan Swiss city whose 
name has become synonymous with interna- 
tional codperative endeavor. 

‘‘International Understanding and 
Goodwill Through Education’’ is to be the 
theme of the meeting. The general pro- 
gram will deal with the subject from a 
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variety of standpoints and will include 
many of the most eminent educators in the 
leading countries of the world. This gen- 
eral subject will be constantly in the minds 
of the chairmen in preparing the programs 
for the various sections into which the 
Conference will be divided. 

The National Education Association has 
approved Thos. Cook & Son, 585 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, to conduct trips of 
delegates from their organization and of 
other visitors to the Conference, and the 
N. E. A. is urging that members of that 
association arrange their tours through the 
approved travel bureau. In a similar way 
the American Federation of Teachers has 
approved the Travel Bureau of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, arrangements 
with which can be made through Captain 
Anderson, care of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, New York City, or through 
Miss E. L. Spence, care of Canadian Pacifie 
Railway Company, Montreal, Canada. In 
addition, the World Federation has ar- 
ranged with three other bureaus to con- 
duct approved trips of visitors, namely, 
Walter H. Woods Company, 80 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts; Temple 
Tours, Incorporated, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; and International Travel Club, Ter- 
minal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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All indications at the present time point 
to a splendid attendance from teachers all] 
over the world. Several Asiatic countries, 
including China and Japan, are preparing 
to send delegations. India has already 
appointed a delegation of more than twenty 
educational leaders. The International 
Bureau of Education is making special 
arrangements by which probably every 
country of continental Europe will be rep- 
resented. Moreover, it seems certain that 
the British Isles, Canada, and the United 
States will send large delegations. The 
meeting is especially convenient for teach- 
ers from the United States who may be 
spending the summer in Europe. All such 
teachers should plan to include the Con- 
ference in their itinerary. The opportu- 
nity of visiting the fine old city of Geneva, 
of hearing many of the most eminent edu- 
eators of the world, and especially of form- 
ing friendships with teachers of other 
lands, is one that no teacher can afford to 
neglect. 

Those who attend the Geneva Conference 
will experience a benefit and an enjoyment 
not soon to be forgotten. 

C. H. Wru1aMs, Secretary, 
World Federation of Education 
Associations, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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EDUCATION IN WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. Carr’s pioneer attempt to present at 
some length the principles of teaching in- 
ternationalism illustrates once more the 
growing tendency to cross section the life 
of the school from every possible angle. 
Here we have a new objective set up, the 
importance of it pressed home, and a series 
of suggestions as to how the objective may 
be reached through the various activities 
of the school course. 

Two outstanding chapters are that on 
the ‘‘fighting instinct’’ and that on mili- 
tary training in the school. Fighting, the 
writer thinks, is a habit rather than an in- 
stinet and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. To military training in the schools 
he is opposed, holding that there is no 
emergency demanding it and that the edu- 
cational effects claimed for it may be se- 
eured more surely and economically in 
other ways. 

The text itself, together with the refer- 
ences appended to the several chapters, 
will enable educators to think the problem 
of nationalism and international relations 
through more carefully than most have 
done up to this time. 


THE APPEAL TO THE EYE 

The use of visual aids in teaching has 
advanced to the point where a body of 
practical suggestions as to how to employ 
them easily fills a large book.? Miss Dorris 
has organized her material under three 
main heads: ‘‘Background,’’ ‘‘ Applica- 
tions,’? and ‘‘ Administrative Problems.’’ 
These last include that of teacher training. 
Most readers will turn at once to the chap- 


* Education for World Citizenship. By William G. Carr. 


* Visual Instruction in the Public Schools. 
* Silent and Oral Reading. Revised edition. 


By Anna Verona Dorris. 
By Clarence R. Stone. 


ters in which the writer gives of her own 
experience in classroom instruction. Here 
one will find, first, accounts of how to em- 
ploy pictures and other visual aids in vari- 
ous kinds of lessons and, second, how to 
employ them in the various school subjects. 
In the appendix the reader will learn where 
to obtain his equipment and in the body of 
the book he will enjoy many excellent illus- 
trations. 

Miss Dorris is essentially an advocate. 
Visual instruction is her field and she evi- 
dently believes that at this time the 
schools should be encouraged to employ 
more of it than most of them do now. 
There is, of course, another side. Teaching 
is not good merely because it is graphic. 
Children may be pleasantly occupied with 
looking at pictures from which they learn 
little or nothing. Perhaps this writer 
thought she was doing enough to illustrate 
proper methods, leaving improper methods 
to take care of themselves. Her examples 
are well and happily chosen. 


SILENT AND ORAL READING AFTER 
FIVE YEARS 

How iniense the present-day interest in 
the teaching of reading is may be inferred 
from the fact that Professor Stone judges 
it necessary to revise and rewrite his ex- 
cellent handbook on the subject, although 
only five years have passed since the origi- 
nal edition appeared. The changes that 
the author has made are chiefly in the at- 
tempt to incorporate the outstanding 
points in the reports and studies that have 
been published in the five-year interval. 
Chief of these is the Twenty-fourth Year- 


Stanford University Press, 1928. 
Ginn and Co., 1928. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928, 
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book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. To the scientific 
student of education the changes made will 
seem very important; they give the book a 
scholarly air and call attention to the work 
done in the schools of education in this 
field. The practical teacher, however, will 
be in danger of confusion from a variety 
of counsel. After all, what she wants is 
dependable advice and she is quite willing 
to trust this author to give it to her. Sev- 
eral of the summaries of investigations 
might perhaps have been omitted in order 
to provide still more of concrete illustra- 
tion. As it stands, however, the book is one 
of the very best the middle or upper grade 
teacher of reading can consult, especially 
for aid in planning a program of ‘‘silent”’ 
reading. 


LOOKING FOR WASTE 


Under a subvention from the Common- 
wealth Fund, Dr. W. J. Osburn has made 
an investigation to determine how much 
overlapping there appears to be in the 
courses of study of the elementary and 
high schools and the high schools and the 
eolleges.t He chose three subjects—Eng- 
lish composition, physics, and United 
States history—for the study. The attempt 
was to trace the history of students who 
would graduate from college in 1929 by 
means of textbooks, lecture notes, parallel 
readings, and examination questions. The 
report of the investigation appears to 
stress textbook material. As the result of 
systematic comparison made by several 
hands, the writer concludes that there is 
much needless repetition in the schools, 
coupled with failure to teach successfully 
at the right time things that should be 
taught. The placing of a period after a 
declarative sentence, for example, should 
be taught in the elementary school. 
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Naturally Doctor Osburn has treated his 
material from his own viewpoint and will 
not expect general agreement with many 
of his statements. The fact that a certain 
number of exercises in a given use of the 
comma are found in a textbook may mean 
much or little. Everything depends upon 
how much written work the pupils do and 
how the various teachers deal with it. In 
other words, textbooks do not show con- 
elusively just what opportunity pupils are 
given to learn. To assign to the college 
the task of training in creative writing and 
this alone is interesting but it is, of course, 
quite ex cathedra. Doubtless Doctor Os- 
burn has handled his data as well as any- 
one could, but his conclusions will bear 
checking. 


THE FACTS AS TO PUPILS 


In order to codperate intelligently in the 
matter of records and reports, teachers 
must be informed on the subject of child- 
accounting. So thinks Professor Heck, one 
of the outstanding contributors in this field. 
In his recent book ® he seeks to present in 
succinct form the main facts as to ‘‘ Ad- 
ministration of Pupil Personnel.’’ The in- 
clusion of twenty-one chapters had the 
usual effect—a wide range of treatment 
and over-condensation of the more impor- 
tant matters. If those who use the book 
will take the time to examine the materials 
listed in the bibliographies, this difficulty 
will, of course, be met. Even here there 
are important omissions. As a means of 
interesting teachers in a field now largely 
unknown to most, of them, the book will 
serve a useful purpose. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF NORWAY 

Edueators who like to know what the 
neighbors are doing will find Doctor Jen- 
sen’s thesis on rural-elementary education 


* Overlapping and Omissions in Our Courses of Study. By W. J. Osburn. Public School Publishing 


Co., 1928. 
5 Administration of Pupil Personnel. 


By Arch O. Heck. Ginn and Co., 1928. 
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in Norway pleasant reading. His account 
of the organization and curriculum of the 
rural schools in that country is prefaced 
with a considerable discussion of the land 
itself, its people, and their history. This 
with the bibliography at the end renders 
the work a sort of handbook on Norway. 
Fortunately the text is in English, even if 
the bibliography is not. 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


We now have from the president of the 
Progressive Education Association a semi- 
official statement as to the aims and prin- 
ciples of the body of which he is the head.” 
Not that a set of resolutions has been 
passed by the society; Mr. Cobb has been 
canvassing the membership, with the result 
that he is able to present a series of some 
ten propositions that may fairly be said to 
constitute the platform upon which the 
society stands. 

When the question is raised, ‘‘ What is 
progressive education ?’’ Mr. Cobb answers: 


1. Health must come first. 

2. Learning comes from doing; let the hands 
aid the brain. 

. The classroom should be freed from unnat- 
ural restraints and exterior compulsions 
[should be] transformed into interior com- 
pulsions. 

4. Adapt education to the differences of the 

individual child. 

5. Group consciousness and social-mindedness 
should be developed in children: social ad- 
justment and character training are as im- 
portant as academic progress. 

. The child should have abundant opportunity 
for creative expression. 

. Enable the child to acquire thorough control 
of the tools of learning rather than merely 
acquire facts. 

. Introduce into academic work the method 
of creative expression, so that education shall 
be joyous. 
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9. Abolish the tyranny of marks and examin- 
ations; the teacher should be a leader and 
guide, not a taskmaster. 


Such a setting forth of principles is 
harmless or helpful according to your point 
of view and as determined by whether suf- 
ficient concrete interpretation is made to 
render the meaning specific. Hardly any- 
body will quarrel with a generality, be- 
cause it signifies to him whatever his ex- 
perience brings to it. Mr. Cobb devotes 
his whole book to the exposition and de- 
fense of these principles. He offers the 
concrete case and thus goes some way to- 
ward giving to his philosophy content for 
the reader. 

The book is obviously aimed at a general 
audience, made up largely of those who 
wish to know and need to know what it 
is all about. Such an audience will be 
stimulated and to some extent informed. 
The ground to be covered is so extensive 
and the issues so many-sided and far-reach- 
ing that many books and much careful ob- 
servation and experiment are necessary be- 
fore we can be said to know what is meant 
by ‘‘progressive education’’ or whether it 
will work. As a contribution to the lit- 
erature in this field, The New Leaven is 
an agreeable book. Its value to the pro- 
fessional educator connected with public 
schools lies in the fact that now he knows 
with some definiteness and completeness 
what the members of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association think they think. 

J. F. H. 


READING AND STUDY RELATIONSHIPS 


One of the most puzzling things about 
the problem of directing study is its close 
integration with facility in acquiring and 
digesting meanings from the printed page. 
It is fairly generally recognized that study 
goes beyond reading, but it is neverthe- 
The Stratford Company, 1928. 


By Stanwood Cobb. John Day Co., 1928. 
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less true that in the upper classes, at least, 
a large amount of the study activities of 
the children have to do with reading mate- 
rial. An excellent summary of the read- 
ing-study relationship is contained in Pro- 
fessor Yoakam’s book ® on this important 
subject. 

The book is not intended to offer much 
that is new in research. It reviews very 
thoroughly, however, the research which 
has been done in the field and is full of 
interesting suggestions to teachers for the 
improvement of their pupils’ work. It be- 
gins with a discussion of the nature of 
reading and study, then passes to analyses 
of specific types of reading. It includes a 
discussion of habits and attitudes essential 
to good study and gives specific help to 
teachers in each of the grades of the ele- 
mentary school. The chapter on diagnosis 
and treatment of study difficulties is par- 
ticularly helpful. 

Epwin H. REEpEr. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
NATURE STUDY 


Just at this season of the year interest 
in nature study is particularly keen. In 
Childhood Education for April will be 
found a number of articles on this topic. 
‘*Nature Trailing,’’ by William H. Carr, 
describes the building and use of nature 
trails as carried out in Palisade Interstate 
Park on the Hudson River. Mr. Carr urges 
the making of nature trails in as many 
other favorable localities as possible, and 
gives much useful information for carrying 
out the plan successfully. 

Miss Dorothea Jackson, of Seattle, tells 
of ‘‘Bringing the Tree-Dwellers into the 
Schoolroom.’’ Her pupils made excursions 
to all the parks in the neighborhood, fol- 
lowing up each trip by a study of the vari- 
ous animals and plants seen there. They 
made a museum of primitive life for their 


schoolroom, and gave plays in which ani- 
mals and trees were the chief characters 
and for which the children made the scen- 
ery, costumes, etc. 

Mrs. Esther L. Smith of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, describes ‘‘The Playground in Com- 
munity Gardening.’’ In her city there are 
seven playground gardens with an enroll- 
ment of more than six hundred children 
ranging from six years of age up to and 
including high school students. It is the 
community’s plan to furnish garden space 
for anyone desiring it who is deserving of 
the privilege. The children are given les- 
sons not only in the planting and care of 
their plots but also in ‘‘garden ethics.” 
Space in the public market is provided for 
the selling of the produce. 

‘‘Nature Study in the Country School”’ 
is discussed by Miss Perna M. Stine of 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dako- 
ta. She lists a number of the more im- 
portant courses of study and reference 
books in the field of nature study, and 
indicates how the outdoors may be utilized 
in the country child’s education, regardless 
of the time allowed on the regular school 
program. 


CREATIVE SUPERVISION 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Director of the 
Lineoln School of Teachers College, dis- 
cusses the problems and procedures of crea- 
tive supervision in the schools in general 
and specifically in the field of secondary 
education under the title, ‘‘ Creative Super- 
vision in the High School,’’ in the School 
Executives Magaztne for April. 

The purposes of supervision, he believes, 
are three-fold: to maintain a minimum 
standard of excellence in classroom work 
and school functioning; to create a situa- 
tion favorable to professional growth of 
every teacher ; and to encourage and stimu- 
late the creative teacher by allowing him 


® Reading and Study. By Gerald A. Yoakam. Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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freedom to experiment and by giving him 
the benefit of constructive criticism and 
adequate recognition. Of these three ob- 
jectives, the last two are by far the most 
important, since any system of supervision 
that strives to stimulate the teacher to 
growth and encourages initiative has gone 
a long way toward insuring the best pos- 
sible daily work in the classroom. 

At present there is much misunderstand- 
ing of the need, functions, and method of 
supervision. The too prevalent type of in- 
spectorial supervision, with its emphasis 
on techniques and devices, is naturally 
obnoxious to most teachers, since it makes 
growth impossible. Most teachers would, 
on the other hand, welcome a type of su- 
pervision that would awaken them to the 
true significance of their work and bring 
to them the real joy of teaching. Doctor 
Newlon lists the following five means of 
making supervision actually a creative 
force in the school: 

1. Recognition of the professional status 

of the teacher. 

2. Continual staff participation in organ- 
ized study of school problems. 

3. Supervision more general in character 
than upon a subject matter basis. 

4. Elevation of staff meetings to discus- 
sion of fundamental professional 
problems. 

5. Employment of more ‘‘casual’’ super- 
vision. 

He discusses each of these principles in 

some detail. The article as a whole will 
be read with interest and profit. 


HOME-MAKING IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Miss Anna E. Richardson, a field worker 
in child development and parental educa- 
tion with the American Home Economics 
Association at Washington, D. C., discusses 
“‘Home-Making in the School Curriculum’’ 
in Child Welfare for April. Homemaking 
as an occupation is now recognized as of 
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great national importance because of the 
number of people engaged in it, and the 
time, effort and money expended on it. 
Up to the present time there has been little 
or no organized training for this work. 
Recently, however, a far-reaching state 
and federal homemaking educational pro- 
gram has been inaugurated and funds have 
been appropriated to assist the public 
schools in carrying it out. In some schools 
boys as well as girls learn the arts of 
homemaking. Food courses, clothing 
courses, house planning, decorating and 
furnishing, skills necessary to carry on 
household tasks, child care and family re- 
lationships, and the wise use of money are 
all found in the modern program of home- 
making education in the public schools 
today. 


CORRECTIVE POSTURE WORK FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


No one will dispute the fact that cor- 
rective posture work, with either adults or 
children, is generally considered difficult 
for the teacher and more or less boring for 
the student. Only the teacher who, by 
sheer force of personality, succeeds in mak- 
ing the work less distasteful is able to gain 
a fair measure of success. But this method 
is costly in vitality on the part of the 
teacher and is unsound pedagogically, since 
the pupil’s interest is not inherent in the 
work itself. The problem of making cor- 
rective posture work effective with young 
children has been worked out successfully 
by Mrs. Winifred Johnston Hearn, of 
Brooklyn, through the use of the incentive 
of play. Her method is described and 
evaluated by Frank Howard Richardson, 
M.D., in American Childhood for April. 

The principle of the exercises used to 
correct the four chief defects of posture is 
involved in the idea of a game of animals, 
or circus, in which each member of the 
group gives as lifelike an imitation of the 
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animal named as he can. For instance, 
deep breathing is induced by having the 
child imitate the roaring of a lion; tug on 
the leg muscles results from playing ele- 
phant; general posture is helped by trying 
to be a giraffe; flat feet are corrected by 
imitating the tight-rope walker. The illus- 
trations in the article make clear the value 
of the method. One of the chief recom- 
mendations of these games is that they may 
be played at home as well as in the kinder- 
garten or clinic, but care must be taken to 
preserve the spirit of play lest the exercises 
lose their zest and degenerate into a dis- 
tasteful piece of work. 


LEARNING THAT LASTS 


Doctor William McAndrew, in his char- 
acteristically live fashion, writes in Amer- 
ican Childhood for May on ‘‘Children, 
History, and the Cheery View.’’ He com- 
pares the ‘‘dry as dust’’ method of history 
teaching of his own school experience with 
the present-day method that makes history 
real, alive, and of enduring interest and 
value. Not all teachers, unfortunately, 
have as yet mastered this technique, but 
Doctor McAndrew refers specifically to 
Miss Mary G. Kelty, supervisor of the so- 
cial studies in the training department of 
the State Teachers College at Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, as an outstanding example of 
those who believe in, and know how to im- 
part, the ‘‘learning that lasts.’’ Miss 
Kelty will tell you, he says, that unless 
history is grasped by the pupils as a con- 
tinuous, ‘‘belonging together,’’ developing, 
moving idea, it hasn’t been taught. The 
study of history is no longer a bore but, 
on the contrary, is full of vital interest 
and meaning to the fortunate youngsters 
who are being taught by this method. 

Doctor McAndrew, in his travels abroad, 
finds that the children of France, Ger- 
many, and England are being taught, 
through their history study, to ‘‘recognize 
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and praise the excellences of other na- 
tions.’’ He wonders where our young peo. 
ple will be in the ranks of progress when 
these foreign children grow up. Teachers 
of history have a wonderful opportunity 
—and many of them are making good use 
of it—to spread the gospel of peace among 
nations, and to keep alive the spirit of 
America’s great men and women. 


TEACHER RATING 


In Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision for March, James Baird and Guy 
Bates discuss ‘‘The Basis of Teacher 
Rating”’ in the light of their experience in 
Detroit. They made an analysis of the 
ratings of 128 principals on 571 teachers 
in that city for the year 1926-1927. Their 
purpose was to determine, first, to what ex- 
tent the general merit rating is correlated 
with success in teaching when measured 
by standard tests in reading in Grades I, 
II, and III; second, the relationship be- 
tween the general merit rating and the 
teacher’s rating in certain important char- 
acteristics. The procedure followed was 
the computing of Pearson coefficients of 
correlation and their respective probable 
errors. 

The results of their analysis emphasized 
(1) the need of extreme caution in apply- 
ing rating scales and (2) the need for con- 
siderable research in validating rating 
schemes in fairness to both the rater and 
the rated. 

M. F. H. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Modern Methods in Teaching Geography. 
By Claude C. Crawford and Lois P. Me- 
Donald. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1929. Pp. 306. $1.90. 

The Business Administration of a School 
System. By Ward G. Reeder. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1929. Pp. 454. 
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Principles and Practices of Vocational 
Guidance. By I. David Cohen. New 
York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 471. 

Public School Finance. By Homer P. 
Rainey. New York: Century Co., 1929. 
Pp. 385. $3.00. 

Adult Education in Homemaking. By 
Verna M. Payson and Alice H. Haley. 
New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 251. 
$2.25. 

Principles of Elementary Education. By 
John L. Horn. New York: Century Co., 
1929. Pp. 394. $2.00. 

Junior Food and Clothing. By Kate W. 
Kinyon and L. Thomas Hopkins. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1928. 
Pp. 137. 

Speaking and Writing English. Revised 
edition. By Bernard M. Sheridan. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1928. 
Pp. 222. 

Study and Personality. By Richard L. 
Sandwick. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1929. Pp. 228. $1.12. 

The Education of Mentally Defective Chil- 
dren. Translated from the second French 
edition by Ernest F. Row. By Alice 
Deseoeudres. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co. Pp. 313. $2.00. 

Steer for New Shores. By Susie M. Best. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1929. Pp. 
215. $.90. 

Everyday Doings in Healthville. By Emma 
Serl. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1929. Pp. 128. Illus. 

The Junior College in America. By Fred- 
erick L. Whitney. Greeley, Colo.: 
Colorado State Teachers College, Educa- 
tion Series, No. 5, 1928. Pp. 258. 

Growth in Spelling. By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike and Julia H. Wohlfarth. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1929. Book 
One, pp. 120; Book Two, pp. 153. 

Human Behavior. By Stephen 8. Colvin 
and William C. Bagley. Second edition, 
revised by the junior author with the co- 
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operation of Marion E. Macdonald. New 


York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 334. 
$1.00. 
Our Economic Morality. By Harry F. 


Ward. New York: 
1929. Pp. 329. $2.50. 

The Aims of Education and Other Essays. 
By A. N. Whitehead. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

The Modern Life Arithmetics. Six-Book 
Series. By John G. Fowlkes and Thomas 
T. Goff. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1929. Book One, pp. 306. Book Two, 
pp. 317. Book Three, pp. 237. Book 
Four, pp. 240. Book Five, pp. 257. 
Book Six, pp. 262. 

Chantons un Peu. By Ruth M. Conniston. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1929. Pp. 148. $2.00. 


Maemillan Co., 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Mechanical Drawing—Instruction Sheets. 
By A. K. Rigast. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1929. Pp. 79. $1.40. 

My Book. By Marjorie Hardy. For use 
with The Child’s Own Way Series. Chi- 
eago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1929. 
Book One, pp. 15. Book Two, pp. 39. 
Book Three, pp. 48. Book Four, pp. 
48. Book Five, pp. 64. 

Mother’s First Book. By Cora W. Stew- 
art. Washington, D. C.: National II- 
literacy Crusade, American Red Cross 
Building, 1929. Pp. 84. Illus. 

Objectives of Education. Second Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Edueational Sociology. Prepared by 
Philip W. L. Cox, Charles C. Peters, and 
David Snedden. New York: Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1929. 
Pp. 185. $1.50. 

The Course of Study in Written Composi- 
tion for the Elementary Grades. By 
Maude McBroom. University of Iowa, 
Department of Publications. Pp. 104. 
$.75. 





Just published in 
THE RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS 
IN EDUCATION 





MODERN METHODS IN 
TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


(Crawford-McDonald) 


THIS volume provides a new orientation as to the aims and purposes of the teach- 
ing of geography. The authors have made an extended study of difficulties en- 
countered in geography teaching, and the text meets squarely the actual classroom 
situation. It answers the problems that are sure to confront the beginning teacher. 
The text covers thoroughly and comprehensively all of the modern methods in 
geography teaching. 


In its authorship the book unites the practical aspects of teaching the subject with 
the soundest educational theory. The authors are—Claude C. Crawford, Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California, and Lois P. McDonald, Teacher of 
Elementary Geography, Los Angeles City Schools. 





ON 
mo ier HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


AN 
CHICAGO COMPANY FOALLAS~ 


The GENERAL METHOD: FOUNDATION 


AND APPLICATION 
Century By 


Education Joun P. Wynne, Pu.D., professor of education and | 
° director of teacher training at the State Teachers ™ 
Series College, Farmville, Virginia. 
Octavo, 555 pages. 


CLEARLY presented study of principles of method 
based upon recent developments in the sciences of | 
biology, psychology, and sociology; with a discussion of” 
how the principles can be elaborated and employed in the 7 
elementary school, the high school, and the college. The | 
principles formulated in this book are basic not only to 
method in teaching, but also to procedure in curriculum | 
building, administration, and supervision. ‘The author's } 
purpose has been to present a modern conception of the” 
educative process which combines and integrates modern” 
scientific knowledge with earlier attitudes. This is a” 
strictly up-to-date text in general method. 
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